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2 ON THE CHICAGO SURRENDER.—THE PURE IN HEART. 


ON THE CHICAGO SURRENDER, 


Wuat ! hoist the white flag when our triumph is 
nigh ? : 

What ! crouch before Treason? make Freedom a 
lie? 

What ! spike all our guns when the foe is at bay 

And the rags of his black banner dropping away ? 

Tear down the strong name that our nation has 
won, 

And strike her brave bird from his home in the 
sun? 

He’s a coward who shrinks from the lift of the 
sword ; 

He’s a traitor who mocks at the sacrifice poured ; 

Nameless and homeless the doom that should 
blast 

The knave who stands idly till peril is past ; 

But he who submits when the thunders have burst 

And victory dawns, is of cowards the worst ! 


Is the old spirit dead? Are we broken and weak, ; 
That cravens so shamelessly lift the white cheek { 
To court the swift insult, nor blush at the blow, | 
The tools of the treason and friends of the foe ! 

See : Anarchy smiles at the Peace which they ask, 








And the eyes of Disunion flash out through the it 


mask ! 


Give thanks, ye brave boys, who by vale and by | 
crag 

Bear onward, unfaltering, our noble old flag, 

Strong arms of the Union, heroes living and dead, } 

For the blood of your valor is uselessly shed! —_! 

No soldier’s green laurel is promised you here, 

But ae ser rag of ‘* sympathy’? softly shall 
cheer ! F 


And you, ye war martyrs who preach from your 
graves 
How captives are nursed by the masters of slaves, 
Or, living, still linger in shadows of Death,— 
Puff out the starved muscle, recall the faint 
breath, 
And shout,- till those cowards rejoice at the cry, 
“ By te hands of the Union we fought for we { 
ie !*? ! 
} 
By the God of our fathers ! this shame we must 
share ; 
But it grows too debasing for freemen to bear, 
And Washington, Jackson, will turn in their | 
graves, 
When the Union shall rest on two races of slaves, | 
Or, spurning the spirit which bound it of yore, 
And sundered, exist as a nation no more ! : 
—Tribune. Bayarp TAyLor. 





THE PURE IN HEART. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
«Blessed are the pure in beart; for they shal] 
see God.” 
’  T askep the angels in my prayer, 
With bitter tears and pains, 
To show mine eyes the kingdom where 
The Lord of glory reigns, 


I said, My way with doubt is dim, 
My heart is sick with fear ; 





Oh, come, and help me build to him 
A tabernacle here ! 


The storms of sorrow wildly beat. 
The clouds with death are chill ; 
I long to hear his voice so sweet, 
Who whispered, ‘* Peace ; be still !”? 


The angels said, God giveth you 
His love ; what more is ours? 

And even as the gentle dew 
Descends upon the flowers, 


His grace descends, and as of old, 
He walks with man apart, 
Keeping the promise, as foretold, 
With all the pure in heart. 
Thou need’st not ask the angels where 
His habitations be, 
Keep thou thy spirit clean and fair, 
And he shall dwell with thee. 
—New York Ledger. 


THE EXILE’S PRAYER. 


[In his work on the Mind, Dr. Rush mentions the 
fact, attested by clergymen of his acquaintance, 
| that the aged foreigners whom they attended gen- 
‘erally prayed, on their death-beds, in their native 
| language, though in many cases they had not spoken 
for fifty or sixty years.] 


He speaks! ‘The lingering locks that, cold 
And few and gray, fall o’er his brow, 
Were bright with childhood’s clustered gold 
When last that voice was heard as now. 

He speaks ! and as, with flickering blaze, 
Life’s last dim embers, waning, burn, 
Fresh from the unsealed fount of praise, 
His childhood’s gushing words return. 


Ah ! who can tell what visions roll 
Before those wet and clouded eyes, 
As, o’er the old man’s parting soul, 
His childhood’s wakened memories rise ! 
The fields are green and gladsome still 
That smiled around his sinless home, 
And back, from ancient vale and hill, 
Exultant echoes bounding come ! 


He treads that soil, the first he pressed ; 
He shouts with all his boyish glee ; 
He rushes to his mother’s breast ; 
He clasps and climbs his father’s knee ; 
And then the prayer that nightly rose, 
Warm from his lisping lips of yore, 
Burst forth, to bless that evening’s close 
Whose slumbers earth shall break no more ! 


Dark though our brightest lot may be, 
From toil to sin and sorrow driven, 
Sweet childhood ! we have still in thee 
A link that holds us dear to heaven ! 
When Mercy’s errand angel’s near, 
*Tis in thy raiment that they shine, 
And if one voice reach Mercy’s ear, 
That blessed voice is surely thine ! 


God of his father! may the breath 
That upward wafts the exile’s sigh 
Rise, fragrant, from the lips of death, 
As the first prayer of infancy ! 
Frown not, if through his childhood, back, 
The old man heavenward seeks his way : 
Thy light was on that morning track, 
It can but lead to thee and day ! 














THE JUDGES 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 

Weare about to attempt a sketch of the 
Judges of England, and we are reluctantly 
compelled to begin with the admission that 
they do not stand so high in the popular es- 
timate, nor occupy a position of the same po- 
litical and social importance, as in the olden 
time. Yet English justice was never more 
respected ; and complaints of the adminis- 
tration of the law are almost exclusively con- 
fined to its costliness, which the best-inten- 
tioned law-reformers. have hitherto proved 
unable to restrict within satisfactory limits. 
Are, then, the most conspicuous members of 
the judicial hierarchy, the judges of West- 
minster Hall, with whom principally we 
have to deal in this place, deficient in the 
personal qualities which should adorn and 
dignify the bench? Do they, although con- 
fessedly incorrupt and impartial, want learn- 
ing, accomplishments, elucution, or urbanity ? 
Are they of lower birth and breeding, or of 
inferior general education to their predeces- 
sors? Such certainly is the more obvious 
conclusion ; but, before hastening to it, we 
must take into consideration sundry social 
changes which may have co-operated in the 
production of the result by gradually lessen- 
ing the comparative rank and influence of 
this venerable body, without presupposing 
any positive decline in its constitution or de- 
merit in its chiefs. 

Now, on looking round, we see that not 
merely the legal profession, but the learned 


professions individually and collectively, have | 


suffered in one sense from the diffusion of 
knowledge, the rise of the commercial and 
manufacturing classes, and the immeasurable 
intellectual advance of the landed aristocracy. 
It has been of late as difficult, if not as im- 
possible, for lawyers to keep their vantage- 
ground, as it was for the clergy, so long the 
monopolists of cultivation, to prevent the 
laity from eventually overtaking or surpass- 
ing them. 

The alteration of manners and habits has 
operated in the same direction; for it would 
require an extraordinary degree of personal 
eminence to secure, for any set of dignitaries, 
when mingling in the crowd, the same re- 
spect which is exacted from the mass of man- 
kind by becoming seclusion or exclusiveness. 
Till after the commencement of the century, 
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(it was as much a matter of course for a judge 
to reside in or about Bloomsbury as fora bar- 
rister to have chambers in an inn of court; 
and James Smith used to say that when Lord 

| Ellenborough set the present fashion, by re- 
moving from Russell Square to St. James’s, 
the circumstance gave general dissatisfaction, 
and was a prominent topic in the newspapers 
for a week. 

Again, the distinctive dress was not entirely 
given up till a much later period. Sir James 
Allan Park stuck to the square-cut coat, the 
scratch wig, the three-cornered hat, and the 
black breeches and stockings, to his dying 
day ; and he might have been seen shaking 
his head reproachfully, when told of the ap- 
pearance of a dandified colleague, his equal 
or superior in every other judicial requisite, 
ina figured waistcoat and carrying a crush- 
hat at a ball. In the curious work entitled 
‘* Armata,”’ Lord Erskine gravely maintained 
that the judges should never be seen in the 
streets, going to or returning from the courts, 
without their offtcial costume. ‘* If the robes 
of justice do not inspire the multitude with an 
additional respect for the magistrates, why 
are they worn at all? and if they have that 
effect, why should the illusion be so abrupt- 
ly overthrown, by exhibiting to the populace 
the very same men, looxing, perhaps, from 
careless habits, more meanly than thousands 
who had but a moment before beheld them 
with salutary awe? ”’ 

At present the judges are scattered over all 
the most fashionable quarters of the metrop- 
olis; they frequent clubs; they live, dress, 
and visit like other people ; and some of them 
affect the manners of men of the world, or 
even occasionally of men of wit and pleasure 
about town. Whether their ermine remains 
as white to the vulgar eyes,—whether they 
do not lose, upon the whole, by descending to 
this description of social rivalry, may fairly 
be made a question. Lord Mansfield, the 
silver-tongued Murray, when young at the 
bar, drank champagne with the wits with im- 
punity ; but when Lord Loughborough (Wed- 
derburne) tried the experiment at a more ad- 
varced period of his career, he failed signally. 
Foote asked, ‘* What can he mean by coming 
amongst us? He is not only dull himself, 
but the cause of dulness in othera; ’* and John- 
son remarked of him to Reynolds, ‘* This man 
has now been ten years about town, and has 
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made nothing of it. Inever heard anything 
from him in company that was at all strik- 
ing.” 

Lord Grenville used to say that he liked 
dining in company with lawyers, because the 
chances were that some good topic would be 
rationally discussed ; and Sir Walter Scott 
sets down in his diary in 1828: ‘* We dined 
at Richardson’s with the two chief barons of 
England and Scotland (Sir William Alexan- 
der and Sir Samuel Shepherd), odd enough, 
the one being a Scotsman and the other an 
Englishman—far the pleasantest day we have 
had. I suppose I am partial; but I think 
the lawyers beat the bishops, and the bishops 
the wits.’’ Both the statesman and the poet, 
however, were speaking of the best specimens 
of the old school : and, prior to their time, some 
causes of deterioration were at work. One 
is mentioned by Blackstone in his first Vine- 
rian Lecture, where, arguing in favor of 
university education, he deprecates ‘‘ the cus- 
tom, by some so very warmly recommended, 
of dropping all liberal education as of no use 
tu students in the law, and placing them, in 
its stead, at the desk of some skilful attor- 
ney,’’ rightly contending that no general rules 
can be drawn from the anomalous success of 
‘* some geniuses formed to overcome all dis- 
advantages.”’ 

One such genius was the chancellor, Lord 
Hardwick, himself the son of a Dover attor- 
ney ; he was placed in the office of an emi- 
nent London attorney, who boasted of hav- 
ing bad amongst his clerks or pupils, and 
about the same time, Jocelyn, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Parker, who 
became Chi¢f Baron of the Exchequer ; and 
Strange, who rose to be Master of the Rolls. 
Kenyon and Dunning (Lord Ashburton) re- 
ceived the same training, and their mode of 


life is described by Horne Tooke, a fellow- 


student at the Temple. Out of term, they 
used to dine at an eating-house near Chancery 
Lane, at the charge of sevenpence halfpenny 
a head. ‘Dunning and myself,’’ added 
Tooke, ** were generous ; for we gave the girl 
who waited upon us a penny apiece ; but 
Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, 
sometimes rewarded her with a halfpenny, and 
sometimes with a promise.”’ 

Another curious example may be read in a 
familiar letter of the poet Cowper, who writes, 
“‘T did actually live three years with Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor ; that is to say, I slept 
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three years in his house ; but I lived, that is 
tosay, I spent my days, in Southampton Row, 
as you may well remember. There was I and 
the future lord chancellor (Thurlow) con- 
stantly employed from morning to night in 
giggling and making others giggle, instead of 
studying the law.” 

Instead of placing young men intended for 
the bar in the office of an attorney or solic- 
itor,* it is now, we believe, the almost uni- 
versal practice for them to pass a year or two 
in the chambers of a special pleader, equity- 
draftsman, or conveyancer ; but it may be 
made a question whether any marked im- 
provement has taken place in the practising 
section of the bar, the class from which the 
judicial body must be supplied. Most assur- 
edly its claims to superior gentility have mate- 
rially declined since 1601 ; when (as we learn 
from Dugdale), more by way of confirming an 
existing state of things than as an innova- 
tion, a royal ordinance, countersigned by Ba- 
con, provided that ‘* none should be admitted 
of an inn of court that is not a gentleman by 
descent.”” And those were days when the 
unauthorized assumption of name, crest, or 
shield subjected the self-dubbed armiger to 
severe penalties. At present, one of the 
most marked features of what is called the 
higher branch of the profession is its family 
or blood connection with the lower,—in other 
words, the number of barristers who are more 
or less related to attorneys. There is hardly 
an eminent firm in town or country, some 
partner in which has not a son, brother, 
nephew, cousin, brother-in-law, or son-in-law 
at the har. ‘The result was pointed out by 
Mr. Justice Talfourd in one of his most elo- 
quent essays. No rule of etiquette, as he 
justly remarks, however strict, and no feelings 
of delicacy, however nice and generous, can 
prevent men who have connections or intimate 
acquaintances of this sort, from possessing a 
great advantage over their equals who have 
none. ‘ Without industry and talent they 
could have done little ; but perhaps with both 
these they might have done less, if their early 
fame had not been nurtured by those to whom 
their success was a favorite object, and whose 
zeal afforded them at once opportunity and 
stimulus which to more elevated adventurers 


* When Jekyil was asked the difference between 
an attorney and a solicitor, he said, *‘ about the same 
as that between a crocodile and an alligatur. A so- 
licitor is a chancery attorney ; and the two char- 
acters are commonly combined in the same person,” 
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are wanting.” This is tantamount to saying 
that these more elevated adventurers have 
hourly less and less chance of obtaining the 
higher prizes; and so haye all who, before 
securing a firm hold on the dispensers of 
briefs, have acquired a name in literature. 
The author of ** Ion ’’ was the leader of his cir- 
cuit, and a sergeant, before he ventured to an- 
nounce himself as the author of a popular 
drama ; and on the first night of its perfor- 
mance the stage-box was exclusively occupied 
by his brethren of the coif. 

There is one road to promotion, much trod- 
den of late years, which renders the bench 
more easily accessible to the higher class of 
aspirants, and so compensates in one way for 
the mischief it is supposed to work in another. 
When a preference is given to members of 
Parliament, and party services are allowed 
todo duty as makeweights, what is lost in 
technical knowledge and professional experi- 
ence may be regained in ready eloquence, in 
general accomplishments, in bearing, and in 
tone. All these are valuable, if not essen- 
tial, requirements in a judge, who has to go 
circuits and try causes, as well as to sit in 
banco and deliver judgments on points of law. 
It is an obvious advantage that he should 
leave a good impression on the magistrates 
and grand jurymen with whom he is brought 
in close contact at the assizes ; and consider- 
able command of language is required to en- 
able him to expose the sophistry of counsel, 
and pave the way fora sound verdict, by a 
clear and sound summingup. Besides, when 
the lord chancellor or the government is 
blamed for not accepting public or profes- 
sional opinion as a peremptory guide in their 
selections, they may be tempted to recall 
some remarkable instances in which public 
and professional opinion was notoriously at 
fault. 

‘ It was taken for granted, when Sir James 
Scarlett became Lord Abinger and Chief 
Baron, that he would try causes to admira- 
“tion. But it is difficult to conceive a more 
perverted use of an unparalleled combination 
of peculiar faculties. The ingrained habits 
of advocacy were too strong for him ; instead 
of aiming at truth and justice, he chose a 
side, commonly the weakest and the worst, 
as affording more scope for ingenuity, and 
employed his wonderful power of selecting 
and marshalling facts for the gratification of 
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his vanity. The very juries at length became 
alive to this defect. 

When Sir R. Rolfe (Lord Cranworth), an 
equity lawyer, was made a baron of the ex- 
chequer, it was said that he hesitated before 
accepting the dignity, and it was expected 
that, from want of practice in common law 
and criminal trials, he would cut a bad figure 
for a season. He shone forth at once as one 
of the best nisi prius judges ever known. 
At his very first circuit, it was an intellec- 
tual treat to hear him sum up in a complicat- 
ed cause. 

When the late Lord Campbell exercised 
his undoubted prerogative as lord chancellor 
in naming Mr. Justice Blackburn toa vacant 
seat in the Queen’s Bench, even the bulk of 
the profession were taken by surprise, and 
the appointment was loudly denounced as a 
piece of Scotch nepotism by the most infla- 
ential portion of the press. It was said, and 
we believe truly, that when the proposal was 
first made to the dignitary elect, he mistook 
it for an offer of a local judgeship, and asked 
time to consider. Mr. Justice Blackburn 
(despite of some uncouthness of manner) is 
confessedly one of the main pillars of his 
court. 

Having now shown plausible grounds why 
some diminution of social importance, if not 
of solid worth, may have been anticipated in 
the judicial body, let us see how far the a 
priort and possibly superficial argument is in 
accordance with the facts. 

Without pleading guilty to any culpable 
superstition as to numbers, we own to a 
feeling of regret when the twelve judges of 
England were increased by three ; for there 
is little chance that the English public will 
ever acquire for the fifteen the same presorip- 
tive reverence which is felt by the Scotch. 
‘¢ A man’s aye the betier thought o’ in our 
country,’’ was Dandie Dinmont’s reply to 
Counsellor Pleydell, ‘‘ for having been afore 
the Feifteen.’’ Besides, the supply was not 
more than equal to the demand prior to the 
augmentation, which took place in 1830. 
The three principal common-law tribunals 
are now composed as follows :— 


The Queen’s Bench.—Chief Justice, Cock- 
burn. Puisne judges: Crompton, Black- 
burn, Mellor, and Shee. 


The Common Pleas.—Chief Justice, Erle. 
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Puisne judges: Vaughan, Williamc, Willes, 
Byles, and Keating. 

The Exchequer.—Chief Baron, Pollock. 
Puisne barons :—Martin, Bramwell, Chan- 
nell, and Pigott. 

The lord chief justice of England, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, a baronet by descent, 
and a member of a family which has fur- 
nished an ample share of contemporary il- 
lustrations, will certainly not be cited as a 
judge whose birth and breeding might prove 
out of keeping with his rank. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and took 
his degree in civil law, an easy mode of 
graduating, which suited his careless and 
pleasure-loving disposition. At college, and 
for some years after leaving it, his constant 
associates were the two distinguished broth- 
ers, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer. All three were then un- 
known to fame ; ard although it was plain 
enough to close observers of ordinary sagacity 
that the craving desire of distinction was 
the animating principle of each, few would 
have ventured to prophesy that those three 
sauntering young men of family, who would 
hardly take the trouble to get up a subject 
for a debating club, were to become—one, 
lord chief justice of England ; another, am- 
bassador at Constantinople and a distin- 
guished author ; the third, a leading states- 
man and orator, a cabinet minister, and one 
of the first writers of the age. 

Cockburn, whose father, Colonel Cock- 
burn, was long minister at one of the small- 
er embassies, had the advantage of speaking 
two or three foreign languages with facility, 
a plausible excuse for desultory reading, as 
well as an added zest to the enjoyménts and 
consequent allurements of society. It may 
be doubted whether he ever took to the serious 
and sustained study of the law at any period. 
His marvellous rapidity of perception, his 
instinctive discovery and tenacious grasp of 
the precise knowledge required for the occa- 
sion, his power of penetrating to the princi- 
ples and generalizing the facts of the cases 
successively presented to him, not only sup- 
plied all want of application and book-learn- 
ing, but prevented the outer worid from even 
suspecting him of such a want. We know 
no one comparable to him in this respect, ex- 
cept Lord Derby in a debate on a subject of 
which he knows little or nothing,—one in- 
volving the doctrines of political economy, 
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for example ; and his lordship has been com- 
pared by a competent critic to Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, of whom Johnson said that, admirably 
as she acted Lady Macbeth, she never read 
the play through, nor ever knew any part 
but her own. Best, afterwards Lord Wyn- 
ford, whose learning (such as it was) was 
also picked up at haphazard and as he wanted 
it, was celebrated for the charm of his voice 
and the graceful fluency of his elocution. 
One of his colleagues in the Queen’s (then 
King’s) Bench was Holroyd, an old special 
pleader saturated with case-law, whose mode 
of delivery made his profoundly-learned judg- 
ments unintelligible to all except the judge 
who sat next tohim. That fortunate neigh- 
bor was Best, who might be seen carefully 
dotting down authority after authority ; 
which, when his turn came, assumed a shape 
as different from that in which they had 
been first mumbled and jumbled, as the 
tempting edible which came out at one end 
of the sausage-making machine recorded in 
‘* Pickwick ’’differed from the rude and some- 
what heterogeneous material thrown in at 
the other. Cockburn was never driven to 
such an expedient. On the bench, by the 
time the counsel—supposing them to be 
worth their salt—have concluded their argu- 
ments, he is armed at all points and ready 
to give judgment. At th» bar, he could com- 
monly have followed, with very little risk, 
the avowed practice of Curran: ‘* When I 
am for the plaintiff, 1 am obliged to read my 
brief, or most of it; when I am for the de- 
fendant, I ean pick up the facts from my op- 
ponent.”’ 

Cockburn, then, despite of some early 
recklessness, soon made a reputation ; be- 
came a leader at sessions, and compelled the 
established leaders on his circuit (the western) 
to look about them. ‘hey were formidable 
competitors, and not easy to overtake, much 
less to distance; but there were classes of 
cases in which he shone pre-eminent,—cases 
in which the indignation of juries was to be 
roused, or their feelings were to be touched. 
Then, his rich, mellow voice, and his exqui- 
sitely appropriate (though dramatic or melo- 
dramatic) action, told to admiration. He was 
strong in conspiracy, happy in seduction, grand 
in crim. con. His defence of a clergyman ac- 
cused of immoral conduct by his parishioners 
was a masterpiece in this line. Another 
eminently successful effort, and in the highest 
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walk of advocacy, was his speech for Mac- 
naghten, the madman, who shot Mr. Drum- 
mond by mistake for Sir Robert Peel. Cock- 
burn’s definition of legal madness was the 
best ever delivered in a court; and nothing 
could be happier or finer than the manner in 
which he imperceptibly shaded down the 
. popular horror and indignation at the crime 
into pity and mercy for the perpetrator. 
Another field, in which he was reaping a 
golden harvest, was presented by the com- 


mittee-rooms of the Houses of Parliament, | 


particularly in election cases, when, with 
the well-founded consciousness of superior 
talent, he made up his mind to play the great 
game, and was the successful candidate for 
Southampton in 1847, He was not fully 
appreciated at first by the House of Com- 
mons. There isa lurking prejudice against 
lawyers, a8 a class, whose trade is talking ; 
and to acquire a parliamentary (as contra- 
distinguished from a professional) position is 
becoming harder and harder annually, by 
reason of the time required to get up subjects 
in such a manner as to command the attention 
of so practical and business-like an assembly. 
His opportunity came at last, and he made 
the best of it. In the course of the Don 
Pacifico debate, the Whig government were 
looking about for a supporter who could 
defend their policy, from the legal point of 
view,—the point of view from which it had 
been most vigorously assailed. They fixed 
upon Cockburn, who, duly instructed, under- 
took the case, and made one of those rattling 
and telling speeches with which he was wont 
to carry juries along with him. The House, 
in this instance, resembled a jury, except in 
impartiality ; and Lord Palmerston’s position 
was closely analogous to that of the defendant 
in an action for trespass and extortion. The 
foreign secretary was brought off with flying 
‘olors, and he was not the man to forget a 
iervice of this kind. 

Fastidious critics thought that the style 
if oratory thus opportunely and effectively 
‘wrought into play savored too much of the 
nisi prius court; but no one denied that a 
forensic debater had arisen, capable of ren- 
dering good service to his party, either in an 
official or unofficial capacity. He became 
successively solicitor-general and attorney- 
general, and on the retirement of Sir John 
Jervis, in 1856, was created chief justice of 
the common pleas. We have heard that he 
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accepted this office with reluctance, although 
a peerage was placed, and still remains, at his 
disposal. The political arena was best suited 
to his tastes and habits. He thought, and 
many thought with him, that it was also 
best suited to his capacity; and the govern- 
ment afterwards saw reason to regret that no 
arrangement was made for keeping him in 
the House of Commons, where, until Sir 
Roundell Palmer came to the rescue, they 
were weaker in lawyers than their opponents. 
On Mr. Cardwell’s Indian motion in 1858, 
for example, Cockburn was the very man 
they wanted to make head against Sir Hugh 
Cairns ; and there frequently recurred occa- 
sions when they required a bold, ready, con- 
fident speaker, who was not to be put down 
by clamor. But the change proved advan- 
tageous both to the public and the new chief 


| justice, on the whole. He gave such general 


‘satisfaction in his judicial capacity, that, 
when the chief justiceship of the Queen’s 
Bench became vacant in 1859, he was raised 
to it with the entire approvel of the profes- 
sion. It was stated at the time, and never 
contradicted, that no one of his judgments, 
during his nearly three years’ chief justice- 
ship of the Common Pleas was successfully 
impugned. 

His general administration of justice, in 
the more extended and elevated sphere, has 
proved equally satisfactory, although amongst 
the vast variety of social and moral as well 
as judicial questions which come before the 
chief criminal and civil tribunal of these 
realms, it would be rash to say that he has 
never given cause for cavil. In the Cardigan 
and Calthorpe case he broke through the 
time-honored practice of the court,—never to 
grant a rule for a criminal information, unless 
the application for it was made at the earliest 
available period. The court is regarded as a 
court of honor for the purposes of this par- 
ticular jurisdiction, and was wont to turn a 
deaf ear to halting and hesitating demands 
of satisfaction. ‘The puisne judges were con- 
sequently against the granting of the rule, 
and only yielded from unwillingness to give 
public expression to a difference with their 
chief. 

His reasons were generous and plausible, 
if unsound. His mind revolted at the notion 
of a statute of limitations for alleged griev- 
ances affecting military reputation. But in 





reality, the principle and policy of that 
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statute were especially in point. These were 
strikingly illustrated by Lord Plunket: ‘If 
Time carries a scythe in the one hand with 
which he mows down the evidence of our 
rights, he carries an hour-glass in the other 
with which he metes out those portions of 
duration which shall render that evidence no 
longer necessary.’’ When Lord Cardigan’s 
conduct at Balaclava was first discussed, the 
circumstances were fresh in the memory of 
the principal witnesses ; they were, most of 
them, living in this country, or accessible, and 
ready to give evidence. After the lapse of 
six years, some were dead, others were ab- 
sent, and all might urge imperfect recollec- 
tion, or unwillingness to reopen a disagree- 
able topic, as a ground for refusing to come 
forward ; and it will be remembered that 
there is no mode of compelling any one to 
make an affidavit for or against either 
party. The deponents on both sides are 
volunteers. The rule must and would have 
been discharged on the ground of delay in the 
application, had there existed no other ground 
for discharging it ; and we need hardly say 
that these remarks are hazarded without the 
smallest reference to the substantial merits 
or demerits of the case. 

We also venture, with all due humility, to 
submit that a dangerous and untenable doc- 
trine was laid down in the Saturday Review 
libel case. It surely cannot be a libel by the 
law of England merely to attribute motives, 
when those motives are a declared inference, 
fair or unfair, from the proved or admitted 
facts ? 

One marked advantage of having an ac- 
complished gentleman, who has won his spurs 
in Parliament, and can hold his own in the 
most cultivated circles, as president of a court, 
is that-he can afford to unbend, to be on easy 
terms with the bar, and opportunely throw 
aside form. Thus, Lord Mansfield, a noble- 
man’s son, the friend of Pope, and the rival 
of Chatham, was the most affable of chief 
justices, and was ‘‘ at home ’’ every Sunday 
evening to a select circle of the bar, including 
several of the juniors. Lord Stowell used to 
say that dinners ‘* lubricate ’’ business ; 80, 
under due restraints, do familiarity and con- 
fidence between judges and counsel. We feel 
sure that the bland demeanor and considerate 
kindness of the three existing chiefs are pro- 
ductive of a large amount of unqualified good 
to litigants. 
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Let those whose personal reminiscences can 
go back far enough, compare Sir Alexander 
Cockburn with Chief Justice Abbot (Lord 
Tenterden) in this respect. ‘* 1 do not like,” 
said Curran, when Master of the Rolls, ‘* to 
appear in the character of a drill-sergeant 
with my cane, rapping the knuckles of a pri- 
vate, when I become a colonel from the ranks."’ 
This is just what Lord Tenterden did like ; 
and he was, to all intents and purposes, a 
colonel from the ranks. A junior must have 
been singularly devoid of sensitiveness who 
rose to address him without fear and trem- 
bling ; and there was an applauding titter 
round the back benches when, on his harshly 
chiding a reference to Justinian’s institutes, 
it was retorted, ‘* Oh, my lord, I am quite 
aware that we have nothing to do with the 
civil law in this court,’’ His partiality to 
an eminent leader (Scarlett) was so marked 
that, when the favorite sarcastically told Mr. 
Adolphus, ‘* There is a difference between the 
practice here and at the Old Bailey,” the tell- 
ing reply was, ‘‘ I know there is. There, the 
judge rules the advocate ; here, the advocate 
rules the judge.” He was habitually sharp 
with witnesses, and once told the chairman 
of the East India Company—not recognizing 
him as he entered the box, and took the book 
to be sworn—to ‘hold up his head, and 
speak out like aman.”” Mr. Townshend, his 
biographer, quotes another anecdote which, 
whether literally correct or not, illustrates his 
inveterate habit of snubbing. The scenc is a 
circuit dinner, with his lordship presiding. 
He asks a country magistrate if he will take 
venison. ‘* Thank you, my lord ; I am going 
to take boiled chicken.’? ‘+ That, sir, is no 
answer to my question. I ask you again if 
you will take venison, and I will trouble you 
to say yes or no without further prevarica- 
tion.’’ 

These traits of character will presently be 
seen to have an important and immediate 
bearing on one main object of this article,—- 
the comparison of the present with the past ; 
for Lord Tenterden was an excellent chief in 
what are commonly regarded as essentials, 
a classical scholar, and a well-intentioned, 
though narrow-minded man. Lord Brough- 
am’s elaborate and admirable portrait of him 
in ‘* Historical Sketches ’’ substantially con- 
firms our estimate. 

It was as a puisne judge that Lord Tenter- 
den first acquired, or ripened and consum- 
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mated, the reputation which led to the chief 
justiceship and the peerage; and it was as 
puisne judges that many first-rate lawyers, 
who never rose higher, have earned lasting 
places in judicial history. ‘* As Burke’s name 
in the Senate [exclaims Mr. Townshend] is 
the name of Buller in Westminster Hall.” 
Not unworthy to be placed in the same cate- 
gory are the names of Le Blanc, Laurence, 
Hullock, Bayley, Dampier, Blackstone, Hol- 
royd, Littledale, Patteson, Parke (Lord W ens- 
leydale), Alderson, Maule, etc., etc. We 
must, therefore, not be suspected of under- 
valuing the weight and influence of their suc- 
cessors in the same rank, now on the bench, 
because space forbids an individual and de- 
tailed account or appreciation of them. 

Mr. Justice Crompton won his way as a 
hard-working junior, and never aspired to silk. 
He had been a special pleader of no mean dis- 
tinction, and whilst on the northern circuit, 
was largely employed in commercial cases of 
importance. In addition to his repute asa 
good general lawyer, his authority stands de- 
servedly high in those branches of law in which 
his forensic practice principally lay. His 
judgments are marked by clearness and can- 
dor ; his demeanor is unassuming, and his 
address conciliating. Though an Englishman 
by birth, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Mr. Justice Blackman is probably the most 
deep-read lawyer in his court; and he has 
thoroughly digested what he has read. He 
18 also endowed with a strong logical faculty, 
intensely Scotch, which enables him to knit 
his premises and conclusions together with 
rare firmness and tenacity. Where he fails 
isin manner. There is not a particle of real 
arrogance or assumption in his character ; 
and yet, not long ago, he managed to get into 
a very disagreeable difference with the sheriff 
and county magistrates at an assize town, and 
made the public think him wrong when most 
probably he was substantially in the right. 
He was educated at Eton, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took a creditable 
degree in mathematics. His friends thought 
highly of him ; and he was enrolled a mem- 
ber of the club or society called +‘ The Apos- 
tles,’’ which boasts of having worked wonders 
in the domains of thought and imagination. 
It may lay claim toa man of genius or two, 
and several men of talent, as having belonged 
to the fraternity; but as regards national 
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thought or progress, its annals might be cut 
out of the intellectual history of England 
without being missed. 

Mr. Justice Mellor is turning out a fair 
average judge, although he had no marked or 
recognized qualifications for the preferment. 
He was a sergeant-at-law, in tolerable prac- 
tice, a member of Parliament, and highly re- 
spected by his friends. He is admitted to 
possess sense, patience, and impartiality. 

Mr. Justice Shee, along with a fair reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, brings elements of strength 
and confidence which are rarer and not less 
valuable,—a manly independence of charac- 
ter, a solid and comprehensive understanding, 
a generous disposition, and commanding pow- 
ers of expression, to enforce the dictates of 
his reason and his heart. An Irishman, a 
Roman Catholic, and member, during a four 
years’ session, for the County of Kilkenny, he 
was exposed to more than ordinary tempta- 
tions; but he never digressed into the by- 
paths of politics, nor ever compromised him- 
self by the adoption of the untenable doctrines 
which his constituents would fain have forced 
on him. We believe that it was an entire 
mistake to suppose that his preferment was 
delayed on account of his religion. 

The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir 
William Erle, is of a good Dorsetshire fam- 
ily, the son of aclergyman. He was educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
His entire career has been successful and ir- 
reproachable ; but his best qualities are none 
of a showy quality. He is a good scholar, a 
good speaker, an excellent lawyer, an accom- 
plished and agreeable gentleman; yet we 
should be puzzled to point to any particular 
occasion on which he came out in a manner 
to attract extraordinary attention or applause. 
His plainness of manner, also, and a sfight 
touch of provincialism in his speech, are apt 
to hide the genuine refinement of his mind 
from those who do not know him well. When 
he first joined the western circuit, it partook 
a good deal of the nature of a pleasure-party ; 
and an amusing anecdote is told of his half- 
serious remonstrance with Wilde (Lord Tru- 
ro), who,had no taste for the prolonged mer- 
riment of the mess-table, or for equestrian 
expeditions to the seacoast. 

‘“‘T tell you what it is, Wilde, till you 
came the circuit, we lived a tolerably idle 
life, like gentlemen; evening consultations 
were mere formal matters, very rapidly got 
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over ; and when we came into court in the | undoubtedly one of extraordinary grasp, vig- 
morning, we were all pretty nearly on a par, ;or, and versatility ; and if he had stuck to 
so far as concerned intimate acquaintance | mathematics or mechanics, he might be now 
with our briefs. Now, you have set the ex-'in the same category with the Herschels, 
ample of sitting up half the night poring} Aireys, de Morgans, and Babbages. We al- 
over them; and the rest of us must do like-{|lude not merely to the senior wranglership, 
wise to keep pace with you.” Wilde also! which was his starting-point, but to the 
set the example of long speeches, a bad hab- | manner in which he grapples with the scien- 
it, which long survived him on the scene of | tific questions which come before him. ‘+ No 
his earliest forensic victories. |man,”’ writes Lord Brougham, * can doubt 

Erle was member for the city of Oxford, ‘ that a familiar acquaintance with mathemat- 
from 1837 to 1841; but he made no attempt, ical principles, mathematical methods of 
at parliamentary distinction; and when, in| demonstration, and the doctrines of mechan- 
1845, he was appointed to a puisne judge- | ical and of chemical science, is of unspeaka- 
ship in the Common Pleas, he was so little | ble importance, to the practical lawyer.’’ 
appreciated, that there appeared strong com- | The chief baron’s general acquirements, too, 
ments in the leading newspapers, on the al-| are varied and extensive, and his argumenta- 
lege] injustice of preferring him to Mr. (af-| tive powers are of the highest order when he 
terwards Baron) Platt. He was removed to, is sufficiently warmed and stimulated to put 
the Queen’s Bench in 1846, and appointed | them forth. It must be admitted, however, 
to the dignity he now fills in 1859. He has | that his mind is subject to fits of slaggishness, 
every reason to congratulate himself on his | or demands intervals of repose ; for his busi- 
colleagues, and, as regards authority on law | ness at the bar was sometimes discharged in 
questions, is thought to preside over the|a perfunctory manner, and he is rather un- 
strongest of the common law courts. duly prone to talk himself into the subject, 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, especially | as it were, by a running colloquy with coun- 
strong in special pleading and real prop-|sel from the bench. As one example among 
erty law, would rarely be found wanting | many, we may refer to that which must be 
or tripping in any branch of English juris-| fresh in the memory of our readers,—the ar- 
prudence; and his whole soul is in the ef- gument in the Alexandra case, in which he 
fective discharge of his duty. Unluckily,| maintained his ground against a formidable 
an incipient deafness threatens to impair his | antagonist, Sir Roundell Palmer, without 
utility as a judge of assize; but (as in the| the semblance of an appeal for forbearance 
case of the late Sir James Patteson) the|on the score of his elevated position or his 
public, if they had a choice in the matter,|age. His easy disposition, habitual good 
would be extremely ill-advised not to put ‘up| temper, and considerate kindness, are well 
with the infirmity. : known. 

Mr. Justice Wills was a pet protege of | When a “fine old mah’ was mentioned 
Lord Wensleydale, which is a sufficient guar-| in Swift’s presence, he broke out angrily : 
antee for his legal acquirements, as well as a|‘* There is no such thing: if his head or 
tolerably sure indication of his quality of | heart had been worth anything they would have 
mind. Admirable ingenuity, combined with| worn him out long ago.” Sir Frederick 
an extreme fondness for technical distinctions | Pollock, born in 1783, must be admitted to 
and fine (not always obvious) analogies and | form an exception to the rule. He was elect- 
trains of reasoning, is his forte. He is con-|ed a member of the House of Commons in 
sequently safer in double than in single har-| 1831, and was Attorney-General in Sir Rob- 
ness, but a most valuable member of a court/ ert Peel’s short administration of 1834. He 
in all respects, He is by birth an Irishman, | came in again with his party in 1841, and 
a native of Cork, and graduated at Trinity|was made chief baron in 1844. Although 
College, Dublin. he never acquired fame as a parliamentary 

To come to the Exchequer.—The Chief | orator, he frequently spoke with effect, and 
Baron, Sir Frederic Pollock, would hold a|his duties as law officer of the crown were 
very high place amongst the intellectual no-| discharged with ability and conscientious 
tabilities of his time, even had he never | ness. . 
adopted law as his profession. His mind is| In the course of the self-same argument 
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in the Alexandra case to which allusion has 
been made, Sir Roundell Palmer, having to 
quote a Latin authority, sarcastically said, 
that he would translate it ‘‘ for the benefit 
of the court,’’—much as a young member 
fresh from college might offer to translate 
for the benefit of the country gentlemen. 
As the learned attorney general could not 
mean this as a hit at the chief baron, it was 
thought to aim at the puisne barons, only 
one of whom (Baron Pigott) had enjoyed the 
advantage ofa university education. Wheth- 
er they were strong in Horace or Juvenal 
may be doubted ; but weshould give them 
eredit for being able to construe the Latin 
of the law books; and, at all events, they 
possess between them most other judicial re- 
quisites. ; 

Baron Bramwell showed by his judgment 
in this very case, that he wielded a strong, 
broad intellect, well saturated with jurispru- 
dential lore. His education was_ private ; 
and he is one of the best specimens of the 
hard-headed energetic man of business, who 
has forced his way without much general 
cultivation or refinement. 

Baron Channell (although not qaite up to 
the mark on this occasion) is commonly dis- 
tinguished by the neatness and lucidity with 
which he applies his abundant knowledge ; 
the chief drawhack being his frequent inde- 
cision. 

Baron Martin (son-in-law of the chief 
baron) is at home in the learning of the re- 
ports, possesses an extraordinary familiarity 
with every branch of practice, knows more 
of the world than most of his colleagues, 
and is a quick-witted, hard-headed, clever 
man to boot. His speciality is a sporting 
cause. Unlnckily (or luckily) there are not 
enough of them to make it worth a judge’s 
while to become a member of the Jockey 
Club or a frequenter of Tattersall’s. Lord 
Tenterden put a cruel damper on this sort of 
litigation already discountenanced by Lord 
Ellenborough) by refusing to try an action 
for the amount of a wager upon a dog-fight 
which had not come off. ‘* We, my lord,”’ 
said the counsel for tho, plaintiff (Brougham), 
‘‘ were minded that the dogs should fight.” 
‘Then 1,” replied the chief justice, ‘am 
minded to hear no more of it! Call the next 
cause.” 

Baron Pigott has not been long enough 
upon the hench to justify an estimate of his 
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judicial merits, and he was placed under a 
temporary disadvantage from having been 
preferred to Mr. Justice Shee. So many av- 
erage lawyers and advocates, of whom peo- 
ple thought little or not at all, have turned 
out well as judges that we gladly refrain 
from anticipating conclusions. Te is a gen- 
tleman by birth, a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, had a fair practice, and was 
member for Reading. 

Walk into a nisi prius court, and you will 
find it crowded with an eager audience, 
watching and criticising every gesture of the 
counsel and the judge. Walk into a court of 
equity, and, nineteen times out of twenty, 
you will find no audience besides the solici- 
tors and their clerks, with, occasionally, the 
parties to the suit. The public, therefore, 
neither have nor care to have a bodily imago 
or impress of a lord justice, a vice-chancellor, 
or a master of the rolls, even when he bears 
the honored name of Romilly. At the first 
view, too, there seems no marked difference 
between them. They are all diligent, con- 
scientious painstaking men, more or less 
learned, fully equal to their work,—fortem- 
que Gyam fortemque Cloanthum. But we can- 
not pass orer the distinguished holder of the 
great seal, the Right Hon. Richard Bethell, 
Lord Westbury, who exercises, and is long 
likely to exercise, a predominant influence 
over the character and prospects of the pro- 
fession. He is not only the grand dispenser 
of its honors, but he is a law reformer—fear- 
less, enlightened, and far-seeing—who har 
done more to accelerate its purification and 
remove its practical abuses than any man liv- 
ing, except Lord Brougham. He gave the 
first impulse to the slowly-reviving inns of 
court ; and it is not his fault that any ono 
may still obtain the degree of barrister, with 
its rank and privileges, without any exami- 
nation as to cducational fitness, or any pos- 
itive and satisfactory test of conduct and 
character. 

Richard Bethell is a native of Wilts, und 
the son of a physician. He was admitted of 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1814, and took 
a ‘* double-first ’’ in 1818. He resided in 
the university as private tutor, till he ob- 
tained a fellowship; soon after which, hav- 
ing already entered at the Middle Temple, he 
began in earnest the study of the law. He 
was called to the bar, in 1823, and received 
a silk gown in 1840. His superiority, when 
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his pretensions had been fully tested, was so 
manifest as to prove in some sense a disad- 
vantage to him. He had too much of his 
own way, especially in the court of the Vice- 
Chancellor Shadwell, in which his chief prac- 
tice lay for a period. This judge’s bearing 
toward him was doubtless a good deal owing 
to the assistance derived from his arguments ; 
but still it was a subject of complaint amongst 
competitors, and calculated to operate in- 
juriously on the very object of favor. In 
other courts,—including the highest in the 
House of Commons, and even in the House 
of Lords, the most august assembly in ‘the 
land, the habit of undervaluing or domineer- 
ing over opponents clung to him. 

‘¢ The honorable member has promised to 
turn it over in what he is pleased to call his 
mind.”’ ‘** Thehonorable gentleman has treat- 
ed a subject of which he knows nothing, in 
a temper of mind which would incapacitate 
him from treating effectively one of which he 


-knew much.’ These are examples of the 


amenities with which he rather amused than 
irritated the Lower House; but the more 
decorous lords were both shocked and scandal- 
ized when, in a depate on the Salmon Fishery 
Bill, he charged a numerous band of heredi- 
tary legislators, including cabinet ministers 
and ex-chancellors, with doctrines subversive 
of the most sacred rights of property. He ut- 
ters these things in a clear, evenly-balanced, 
bland tone of voice, without the smallest 
symptom of anger; and he has really very 
little gall in his disposition; but they are 
not the less irritating on that account. The 
prolonged cheer with which Lord Cran- 
worth's rebuke was received on both sides 
would have daunted or quelled most men, 
but it left Lord Westbury apparently una- 
bashed, although not, perhaps, eventually 
unimproved. 

It is curious that the career of Thurlow 
was marked by a similar episode. He had 
spoken too often and too arrogantly, when 
the Duke of Grafton, taking advantage of his 
temporary unpopularity, taunted him with 
his humble birth‘and the recent date of his 
peerage. What followed is related by Mr. 
Charles Butler in his ‘* Reminiscences.” 


‘Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and ad- 


vanced slowly to the place from which the 
chancellor usually addresses the House. ‘I 
am ainazed,”’ he said, in a low tone of voice, 
‘* at the attack the noble duke has made upon 
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me. Yes, my lords,’’ considerably raising 
his voice, ‘‘ am amazed at his grace’s speech 
The noble duke cannot look before him, be- 
hind him, or on either side of him, without 
seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in 
this house to his honorable exertions in the 
profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it is as honorable to owe it to these 
as to being the accident of an accident? To 
all these noble lords the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is 
to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it single 
and alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do; but, my lords, 1 must say 
the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more, I can say and will say that, as a 
peer of parliament, as speaker of this right 
honorable house, as keeper of the great seal, 
as guardian of his majesty’s conscience, as 
lord high chancellor of England; nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble 
duke would think it an affront, to be consid- 
ered, as a man,—I am at this moment as re- 
spectable, I beg leave to add, I am at this 
moment as much respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.” 

Mr. Butler says that the effect of thisspeech, 
both within and without the walls of parlia- 
ment, was prodigious. It gave Thurlow an 
ascendency in the house which no chancellor 
had ever possessed. It invested him in pub- 
lic opinion with a character of independence 
and honor (very ill-merited, by the way) ; 
and this, though he was ever upon the un- 
popular side in politics, made him always 
popular with the people. Lord Westbury 
did not redeem himself by a blow opportune- 
ly and happily struck, but he bas amply re- 
deemed himself by his labors in jurisprudence 
and legislation, by the proved possession of 
all the solid qualities which give weight and 
dignity to his elevated post. 

By an odd coincidence, one of his greatest 
intellectual displays in the house of com- 
mons was when he was acting in co-operation 
with Mr. Gladstone; and the dialectic con- 
test in which he ran the greatest risk of o 
damaging discomfiture was when he had that 
consummate master of fence for an antago- 
nist. The intellectual display was-in carrying 
through the clauses of the Duty on Succes. 
sions Bill; the dialectic contest was when, in 
a debate on the Divorce Bill, the quondam 
allies differed as to the orthodox doctrine 
touching marriage and divorce. Few dispu- 
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tants could be better matched on such a sub- 
ject: in knowledge, subtilty, readiness, and 
command of language, they were on a par. 
But on its being shown that the forensic 
champion had misread the authority on which 
the dispute turned, the palm of victory was 
awarded to the eloquent lay champion of the 
establishment. 

During most of Lord Eldon’s tenure of the 
great seal, he had no assistant but the master 
of the rolls. He had to act as equity judge 
of first instance, equity judge of appeal, and 
president of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Ilouse of Lords ; in which capacity he prac- 
tically reviewed his own decisions when an 
ill-advised suitor was not content with his 
judgment in Lincoln’s Inn. The first vice- 
chancellor was created in 1813. Two more 
were added in 1841. The other additional 
equity judges are the lords justices, who share 
the appellate jurisdiction with the lord chan- 
cellor. The two jointly form an appeal court ; 
but the chancellor, if it pleases him, may still 
sitalone to hear appeals in equity, or may sum- 
mon them to sit with him. A late chancel- 
lor having exercised this privilege oftener than 
was deemed necessary, Lord Westbury ac- 
counted for his excess of caution thus : ‘* Poor 
little fellow, he does not like to be left alone 
in the dark.”’ 

One obvious consequence of these changes 
is that the judicial capacity of a chancellor is 
less frequently tested, and is, in fact, of much 
less importance than when, Atlas-like, he bore 
nearly the whole administration of equity upon 
his back, What we hope and expect from Lord 
Westbury is not that he will rival Nottingham 
or Hardwicke by his decrees, but that he will 
far surpass the most enterprising of his pred- 
ecessors in wise and large measures of law re- 
form. > 

There is yet another member of the judicial 
body in whom the public have a vivid person- 
-al interest, and of whom we must consequent- 
ly say: something, although the recent date 
of his appointment will not justify us in say- 
ing much. On Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s la- 
mented death, the bench and the bar were care- 
fully scanned to discover a fitting successor. 
A sensible man of the world, gifted with 
the faculty of fathoming the springs of hu- 
man nature and of appreciating the varying 
social relations of persons in the different 
walks of life, not merely an accomplished 
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fell upon Sir James (lately Baron) Wilde, 
it was ratified by public and professional ap- 
probation. He had manifested, both as a 
practising barrister and as a judge, wost of 
the desired qualifications, whilst his personal 
position was in keeping with them. He isa 
nephew of the late Lord Truro, and was edu- 
eated at Winchester, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Called to the bar in 1832, he went 
the nothern circuit, until ‘e was made a baron 
of the exchequer in 1860. He is married to 
a daughter of the Earl of Radnor. 

The Right Honorable Stephen Lushing- 
tun, D.C.L., judge of the Arches Court, and 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty, is too 
eminent a member of the judicial body to be 
passed over, although the simultaneous presi- 
dency of the two courts by the same person 
is a clear indication of their decline. The 
truth is, the most important business origi- 
nally belonging to the Court of Arches has 
been transferred to the Probate, Matrimonial, 
and Divorce Court ; and the Court of Admi- 
ralty languishes from the inevitable lack of 
employment during peace. Yet we well re- 
member a pamphlet in which the ingenious 
writer, the present Queen’s Advocate, main- 
tained that its unimpaired jurisdiction was 
essential to the well-being of the naval ser- 
vice, and was connected, by no very extended 
chain, with the glories of Trafalgar and the 
Nile ; a theory probably based upon the fact 
that Nelson and other naval heroes have ex- 
hibited a natural but most prosaic attachment 
to prize-money. A civilian may also be ex- 
cused for wishing to avert the rude hands of 
innovation from the sacred precincts of this 
tribunal, when he reflects that from it issued 
those masterly expositions of international 
law, Lord Stowell’s judgments, by which, 
and by which alone, English jurisprudence 
is known and honored throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

Dr. Lushington was born in 1783, the son 
of a baronet. He was educated at Eton and | 
Oxford, and began life with all the social ad- , 
vantages that education and connection could | 
confer. His tastes and habits being eminently 
intellectual, no one in his day contributed 
more to diffuse that opinion of professional 
society which had been formed, as we have 
seen, by Lord Grenville and Sir Walter Scott. 





He was appointed judge of the Consistury 
Court in 1828, and judge of the Admiralty 


lawyer, was required ; and when the choice|in 1838. He sat in parliament from 1820 to 
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1841, a consistent Whig, acting and voting in which it is contended that the clergy should 
with Brougham, Denman, and Mackintosh ; be absolute judges of doctrine in all cases. 
and hisnamce is honorably associated with theirs | But it seems to be forgotten that the clergy 
in the great liberal movement effected by them do not constitute the Church ; and most rea- 
in national education, in toleration, and, above sonable people will be of opinion that the 
all, in the abolition of slavery throughout the lay element is especially required in a tribu- 
British dominions, for which he toiled unceas- nal which decides, in the last resort, an ec- 
ingly till it was done. His elocution was clesiastical question, involving not’ merely 
marred by his voice, which was high and shrill, | | doctrinal points, but temporal rights. It will 
almost shrieking in moments of excitement ; | be an evil day for the clergy when the major- 
but his speeches commanded attention by ‘ity are left free to persecute the minority. 
weight of matter, force of argument, and| A distinct personality is also wanting to 
earnestness of purpose. It would be flattery the tribunal which finds an appropriate place 
tocall him a great judge; and perhape it is amongst Mr. R. Doyle’s humorous and 
fortunate for his fame that the Admiralty thoughtful illustrations of ‘‘ Manners and 
Courtno longer challenges the same amount of Customs of ye Englyshe in 1849.’’ No. 15 is 
critical attention which it commanded under headed * Highest Court of Law in ye Kyng- 
Lord Stowell ; for he is said to pique himself dom. Ye Lords Hearying Appeals.’’ It rep- 
on the justness of his first impressions,and gen- resents the finest saloon in Europe, with the 
erally to act upon them. ‘Talleyrand’s cyni-' lord chancellor on the woolsack ; the coun- 
cal maxim was, ‘‘ Distrust your first impulses, cil addressing him ; one lord reading a Blue- 
because they are commonly good ;’’ but the re- book ; another, with folded arms, asleep ; and 
verse may be predicted of first impressions in a third (a striking likeness of Lord Brougham, 
a law case, unless we presuppose a complete in plaid trousers) in an attitude of mingled 
mastery of its legal relations and analogies, ' weariness and irritability. It is undeniable 
as well as an intuitive knowledge of the facts. that this is hardly a caricature of a court 
Dr. Lushington’s administration of justice, | which can overrule, one after the other if it 
however, has not been unsatisfactory on the _Pleases, the judgments of the highest tribu- 
whole; and the last important judgment de- | /nals in England, Scotland, and Ireland re- 
livered by him shows that his judicial powers “spectively. Four peers being a quorum, 
are undecayed. He is another instance of | three lay lords and a bishop are regularly 
the wonderful examples recently accumulated told off to make a court: the aggregate is the 
of old men rising superior to the weight of | « Highest Court of Law in ye Kyngdom ;”’ 
years and proudly defying time. That judg. | and (wonder of wonders!) all who take, or 
ment, involving the most embarrassing of “have taken, part in its proceedings maintain 
problems, whether a large section of the | confidently that it works well. 
Church are or are not flying in the face of | These sketches, however slight and imper- 
its articles, has been partly annulled on ap- | fect, may help to verify er correct the popular 
peal, but it is a memorable example of the estimate of the bench. If it can boast of no 
intellectual powers of a jurist and theo-| brilliant constellations or luminaries, it is 
logian past eighty. marked by no positive specks ; and we should 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- ' be puzzled to name a period when its mem- 
cil is a court of appeal composed of the prin- | bers were less open to grave criticism or re- 
cipal judges and ex-judges of the superior! proach. The want of polished demeanor in 
courts. It is little known to the public, ex- | two or three is not peculiar to the judicial 
cept by its judgments in Indian cases be-| body of our time; and far worse blemishes 
tween parties with unpronounceable names, | are suggested in connection with illustrious 
collectively pronounced, and it has no distinct { names by the most cursory glance at our fo- 
personality to be sketched: rensic annals. Lord Mansfield, as may be 
In consequence of the judgment delivered | read in Junius, was plausibly accused of ex- 
by the lord chancellor in the Williams and | alting the prerogative of the crown at the 
Wilson (** Essays and Reviews”’) cases, the | expense of the liberty of the subject,—of un- 
competency of this court, as a court of appeal | | deemining the common law, and of misdirect~ 





in ecclesiastical matters, has been vehemently | ‘ing juries for personal or political objects. 
assailed, especially in the Quarterly Review, | On his retirement, Thurlow, then chancellor, 
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said that he ‘hesitated long between the altogether defendants charged with offences 
corruption of Buller, and the intemperance of | against religion, like the publishers of Tom 
Kenyon "’ adding most gratuitously as regards | Paine ; and in his eyes a libel against per- 
Kenyon, “not but what there was a d—d ‘sons in authority was a crime more dangerous 
deal of intemperance in Buller’s corruption, | to the public peace than housebreaking. 
and a d—d deal of corruption in Kenyon’s in-| ‘Talfourd introduces an amusing anecdote 
temperance.” The prime minister, Mr, Pitt, | in his** Vacation Rambles,’’ in these words : 
placed a veto on the nomination of Buller, | —** Lord Ellenborough had come down after 
whom he himself, whilst travelling the west- ‘an interval, during which his substitutes had 
ern circuit, had seen try a case affecting po- made slow progress, and was rushing through 
litical rights in a close borough belonging to | the list like a rhinoceros through a sugar plan- 
his (the judge’s) family. | tation, or a common sergeant, in the evening, 
Kenyon has left a great and well-earned | through a paper of petty larcenies; but just 
name ; yet he indulged many peculiarities of |as had non-suited the plaintiff in the éwenty- 
opinion, nay, many strong prejudices, which | second cause, which the plaintiff's attorney 
worked injustice. His parsimonious meanness | had thought safe till the end of a week, and 
in dress, equipage, and style of living, was pro- | was about to retire to his turtle, with the 
verbial ; and his fondness for introducing sup- | conviction of having done a very good morn- 
posed quotations from the classics ludicrously | ing’s work,’’ ete. This somewhat diminishes 
misunderstood was so inveterate as to provoke | our admiration for the exploit, (mentioned to 
the rebuke of George III.: ‘* Pray, my lord, | his honor in the House of Commons at the 
keep to your good law, and give us no more | time), that he had disposed of a Guildhall 
of your bad Latin.’’ In the amusing mis- } cause list containing five hundred and eighty- 
cellany, entitled, ‘* Westminster Hall,”’ he is | eight causes, 
represented as addressing the jury, ‘ Maving | His lordship’s promise of civility to the 
thus discharged your conscience, gentlemen, | bar, does not seem to have implied affability. 
you may retire to your homes in peace, with | Lord Brougham was told by a learned ser- 
the delightful consciousness of having per-| geant that, at the table at Sergeant’s Inn, 
formed your duties well, and may lay your! where the judges dine with their brethren 
heads on your pillows, and say, ‘ Aut Casar | of the cvif, the etiquette was never to say a 
aut nullus.’’’ In Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk ”’ | word after the chief justice, nor ever to begin 
he is stated to have said, ** Above all, gentle- | any topic of conversation. ‘* He was treated 
men, need Iname to you the Emperor Julian, | with fully more than the obsequious defer- 
who was 80 celebrated for the practice of every | ence shown at court to the sovereign him- 
Christian virtue that he was called Julian! self.’ It must beadmitted that his surliness 
the apostle.” Granting that sundry barons | was redeemed by humor ; as in his encourag- 
of the exchequer need Latin authorities to be | ing remark to the tyro who stammered out, 
translated for them, they do not parade their |** My lords, my unfortunate client—my un- 
ignorance in this fashion. . fortunate clicnt.’”>—‘* Go on, sir; so far the 
Lord Kenyon’s undue partiality for Erksine | court is quite with you.’ Or in his reply to 
is fixed by a happy quotation of Law’s (Lord | Mr. Preston, who, after occupying an entire 
Ellenborough), in reply to an angry explosion | day amid the yawns of the court, appealed to 
of the favorite :— know when it would be their lordships’ pleas- 
‘Non me tua fervida terrent roe to hear the remainder of his argument. 
Dicta,ferox. Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis.”’ Mr. Preston, we are bound to hear you, 
and shall do so in due course; the court has 
Lord Ellenborough, on succeeding Lord | no pleasure in the matter.” ; 
Kenyon, declared that no gentleman should} It may fairly be inferred that other judges 
be subjected to the indignities which he him- | did not think it necessary to listen, or pre- 
self had endured from, or seen inflicted by, tend to listen, to all that was formally ad- 
his predecessor ; and, with rare exceptions, —_ to them, when we learn that Lord 
ansfield, the prince of courtesy, was in the 
habit of reading newspapers and answering 
letters incourt: Lord Eldon did so too; and 








he kept his word. But with all bis grand 
qualities, be had his faults, A political op- 





ponent, like Lord Cochrane (afterwards Earl | Lord Abinger wouid do it ostentatiously and 
of Dundonald), had small chance of justice | offensively, to mark his contempt for the ad- 
at his hands; he would fain have silenced | 


vucate. Lord Clare, who had a life-long feud 
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with Curran, beginning with a duel, once 
brought a Newfoundland dog into a court, 
and gave it his exclusive attention whilst 
Curran was speaking. The counsel paused. 
‘¢ Proceed, Mr. Curran ; pray proceed,”* said 
the lord chancellor, looking up with his 
hand on the head of his canine companion. 
**¥ will proceed, my lord, when your lord- 
ships have concluded your consultation.” 

Anecdotes abound of Chief-Justice W illes’s 
gallantry, not to say profligacy, which we 
cannot venture to reproduce ; and Boswell 
reportsa conversation with Johnson, in 1773, 
which appears to have been suggested by 
some judicial irregularity. ‘* On the same 
evening, he would not allow that the private 
life of a judge, in England, was required to be 
so strictly decorous as I supposed. ‘ Why, 
then, sir,’ said I, ‘according to your ac- 
count, an English judge must just live like a 
gentleman.’ Johnson: ‘ Yes, sir, if he 
can.’ ”” 

When Lord Northington (Henley) was 
Master of the Rolls, he requested leave of the 
king to discontinue the evening sittings of 
his court; and, on being called on for a reason, 
replied, ‘* Because, please your majesty, I am 
always drunk after dinner.”” The speaker, 


.Onslow, was complaining that he had been 


stopped in Parliamen#Street, through the ob- 
stinacy of a carman ; and was told that the 
lord chancellor (Northington) had experi- 
enced a considerable delay from the same 
cause. ‘* Well,’’ said the speaker, ‘ did not 
his lordship show him the mace, and strike 
himdumb?”’ ‘ No,” it was replied, ** he did 
not; but he swore by God that, if he had 
been in his private coach, he would have got 
out and beat the d—d rascal to a jelly.” 

When Hone, under a trial for a profane 
parody, was quoting passages from sceptical 
writers in his defence, one of his judges was 
overheard declaring to a colleague that, he 
‘* would be d—d to h— if he would sit there 
and hear the Christian religion abused.”” It 
should be remembered in mitigation, that 
swearing and drinking were then not deemed 
incompatible with the habits and manners of 
good society. Even the pious Eldon was fre- 
quently guilty of an oath. 

Within the memory of the senior members 
of the profession, the Court of Exchequer was 
stated to be composed of one judge, who was 
a gentleman and no lawyer ; a second, who 
was a lawyer and no gentleman; a third, 
who was neither; and a fourth, who was 
both. This description, in which strict ac- 
curacy may have been sacrificed to antithesis, 
recalls Charles Lamb’s jocular remark on his 
four friends of the Lake school,—that one 
would tell a lie, but would not pick a pocket ; 
angther would pick a pocket, but would not 
tell a lie; a third would do neither ; and a 





fourth would do both,—selecting, of course, 
the professed moralist for the climax. 

The gentleman-judge, not a lawyer, was 
Baron Graham ; and some curious stories are 
told of his uniform politeness on the bench. 
In his day, it was usual to suspend judgment 
in the criminal cases till the conclusion of the 
assizes and deliver all the sentences in a 
lump. A name bad been accidentally omitted 
in the list of capital punishments, of which 
he was reminded on coming to the end of the 
list. ** Oh, yes, I see, John Thomson,—John 
Thomson, I beg your pardon; you also are 
to be hanged by the neck till you are dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy on your miser- 
able soul too.” 

This is not so bad as the hanging judge, 
once frequently discoverable on the bench. 
One of the most repulsive specimens has been 
handed down to lasting ignominy by a couplet 
of Pope’s : — 


‘* Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page.’’ 


Johnson records that, at the trial of Sav- 
age for murder, Page concluded an inflam- 
matory address to the jury in this fashion :— 

** Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con- 
sider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 
much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 


of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, | 


much finer clothes than you or I, gentlemen 
of the jury ; that he has abundance of money 
in his pocket, much more money than you or 
I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of 
the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should 
therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of the 
jury?” 

The testy judge has been most effectively 
laughed down by the inimitable sketch of 
Mr. Justice Starleigh in the Pickwick trial ; 
and we should not be sorry if the same 
powerful satirist would deal in the same sum- 
mary fashion with the joking judge; al- 
though, if learning, capacity, and accomplish- 
ment could ever redeem the character from 
censure, it would have been so redeemed by 
the late Sir James Alderson. But we may 
safely trust to public opinion and the press to 
apply the corrective to all these minor or 
exceptional blemishes. High functionaries 
of all kinds now act too much in the open 
glare of day to take liberties or indulge 
humors ; whilst the dispensers of promotion 
are too sure of being called to a speedy ac- 
count to risk a bad or even a fairly question- 
ble appointment. Whilst feeling and fully 
admitting, therefore, that there is room for 
improvement in the judicial body as they 
stand, we really see no immediate reason for 
grave complaint, apprehension, or regret con- 
cerning them. 
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DAYBREAK IN LONDON IN JULY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DAYBREAK IN LONDON IN JULY. 
A POEM. 


Mrpnicut! And o’er the old cathedral dome 
The molten silver of the setting moon 

Poured in a soft cascade: the noble pile, 
Crowned with the symbol of our Christian faith, 
Looked proudly with a monarch’s dignity 

Upon the lesser buildings.« Deep‘and slow, 
With measured cadence, the firm voice of time 
Pealed solemn warning to the restless ear 

Of the sick-watchers by the bed of death. 

Yet, "neath the sky, supremely beautiful 
Showed the great capital; her myriad roofs 

Set in a framework of transparent white 

By Kurth’s attendant planet ; all her streets— 
Save here and there—deserted by the throng 
OF noonday wayfarers ; her thousand spires 
Showed in dark outline ’gainst the silvered sky, 
A band of silent guards, re-echoing wide 

In muffled tones the great cathedral bell, 

Each slowly sounding the last hour of night. 


One! Paling wanes the crescent of the moon 
At the first sigh of day ; an awful calm 

Reigns in the precincts of our Babylon 

But * when some thoughtless reveller profanes 
The silence of the night ; a holy spell 

Binds the vast sleeping city ; those who watch 
Commune with things that are not of the earth, 
And Earth herself, her myriad cares at rest, 
Lies calmly sleeping on the breast of God. 


Two! The last murmurs of expiring night, 

The rolling carriage-wheels of pleasure’s crew, 

Die all away, longer ashamed to break 

With their unholy sounds the happy trance 

Of the reposing city. Men lie bound,— 

Bound hand and foot; the bold-faced ruffian now 

Lies harmless as the golden-tresséd child, 

Whose angel features bear the stamp of God 

Not yet defaced by man. “Tis a glad thought 

That gleams amid the blackness of our world 

Like some white star set on the mountain’s brow 

When earth is rocked by tempest, standing forth 

In trustful boldness ’mid a sea of strife, 

To guide the traveller with a glimpse of heaven. 

Slumber reigns lord. What mighty schemes 
awhile 

Hang in the scale suspended ! and, alas ! 

What crimes conceived in the too-ready brain 

Wait but the touch of day to bring them forth 

With hydra-headed vigor, far and wide 

Scattering subtle poisons ! Grateful ¢ night— 

By the great Father-hand designed to give 

Mankind sweet rest from labor—oh, how oft 

Art thou perverted to unholy use, 

And that which should be blessing turned to bane! 


Three! The gray dawn hath ripened into red, 
And one by one, with all their fragrant loads, 
Come trooping ceaselessly along the Strand 
The fruit and flower merchants ; country carts 
Bear their green wealth of cauliflowers high-piled 
In stacks of tempting semblance : strawberry-girls 
* Poetic for “except but when.” 
+ In the true sense of the word, i,e., pleasant. 
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Trudge, fruit-on-head, into the avenues 

Of busy Covent Garden ; at the pump 

A chattering motley throng eager debate 

The likely prices of the coming day ; 

Roses are freshened ; penny bouquets trimmed ; 
And early breakfasts taken at the stalls 

Of clamorous:coffee-dealers. Life is here, 
Though yet great London sleepeth : but she stirs 
Uneasy in her slumber ; whilst she dreams, 

Kind Earth, who never sleepeth, sends her store 
From four vast teeming quarters. Daily food 
Daily three millions ask at London’s hands 

In winter as in summer. ‘Mighty task 

Of never-ending toil! Machinery 

Put by the world in motion, wheels in wheels, 
Ever revolving: all the globe may aid ; 

But England sets and London works the springs. 


Four ! Cheery artisans come whistling forth, 
Their tools in hand and smiles upon the brow, 
And many a ‘snatch ’’ of sprightly people’s tune 


Speaks sunshine in the heart. That bread is . 
sweet 
Which the strong arm must earn, and sweet that 


rest 
Which owes not slumber to a silken couch, 


‘| But is the honest recompense of toil. 
| Say, ye who reign, who trifle with a crown 


As children with a toy ; whose sympathies 

Are blunted by the all-corroding rust 

That grows with riches on man’s natural gold, 

Is grandeur worth its price? Yet, nay, speak 
not, 

But rather hold your peace: Truth needs no 
priest ao 

To preach her evidence ; with timid hand 

I hold the picture up, look ye who list, 

Not for the painter’s but the painted’s sake, 

And silent own the justice of the brush. 

The smock-frocked country lads in twos and 
threes 

Traverse the gleaming pavement: some with crabs 

As yet unripe ; some with the speary flags 

Of nodding bulrushes ; and some with nests 

Of callow piping thrushes, chirping loud,— 

Poor little ones, unconscious of the fate 

That hovers threatening o’er their nestling-hood, 

A certain torment and a lingering death. 

Now come the grass-carts with their new-cut 
loads, 

Yet fresh and green, and scattering here and there 

A blade or two upon the straggling road, 

Tracing their onward course. ‘The seamstress 
hangs 

Outside her casement the shrill, restless lark, 

Sole comrade of her toilsome solitude ; 

And with a care, as if ’twere living thing, 

Waters her one poor pot of mignonette 

Ere she take up her needle. Thou High Heaven 

See’st the brave struggles of ten thousand hearts 

That, withering. here uncherished, break un- 
blessed. 


Five ! The red orb of day comes grandly up 
Above the pale horizon, limns with gold 

The massive bridges of the arched chain 
Spanning the noble Thames ; and in the ‘ Pool ” 
Ten thousand thousand masts from every clime 
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Show, gilded by the sun-rays, splendid sign 

Of England’s prosperous commerce, of that power 

Which makes her Pearl of Nations. Sailor- 
hearts 

Are foremost of the loyal : truly then 

May proud Britannia boast her jackets-blue, 

Ruled by a sovereign every inch a queen ! 


The lines of warehouses grow peopled thick 
With streams of stalwart porters grim and brown 
From work at river-side ; the hammers ring, 
Mixed with the noisier grating of the crane . 
And the first railway trains across the bridge 
Sound out their warning whistles. Barges deep 
Lumber across the stream, and wherries ply 
Their early business at the custom-house, 
Ferrying sunburnt skippers, bag in hand, 

And papers ready for the early tide, 

To ** weigh ’’ and down the river. Steamers huge 
For Antwerp bound, Dieppe, or Rotterdam, 
Take in their freightage ; nervous passengers, 
Pushed here and there by the half-angry crew, 
Stare, hardly yet awake. Volumes of smoke 
Note the departure of the foreign boats, 

And all the wharves are redolent of life. 


Six! And broad day lifts joyously the veil 

Of the last mists from all the city roofs, 

And tardy workmen from their garrets pour 

Into the busy streets. The half-grown girl 

Carries her cress-filled basket on her arm 

Through the awakened suburbs. City clerks 

And artisans and early risers all, 

As the hour nears toward seven, her call await 

For frugal breakfast-tables. Loud and shrill 

The milkman’s jargon sounds along the streets ; 

The ** maid-of-all-work *’ at the open door 

Her mats begins to beat ; white blinds draw up 

And windows open ; and the world of Town 

Is fairly now astir. Another day 

Presents its heavy check on labor's bank : 

Meet, friends, the call with muscle and with 
brain, 

And ere ’tis sundown, let the debt be paid. 


- Astiey H. BALpwin. 


MOBILE BAY. 
August 5, 1864. 


THE sea upon the bar is smooth, 
Yet perilous the path 
Where Gaines’ and Morgan’s bristling guns 
Belch forth their rebel wrath. 
And close beyond, their iron-clads 
Loom in the breaking day; 
But Farragut is leading us, 
And we will clear the way. 


Fast flew the shot, fierce shrieked the shell; 
Thundered our broadsides back ; 

It seemed the very fires of hell 
Were bursting o’er our track. 

But steady, onward, pressed our ships, 
Careless of hurtling death, 

Till the broad waters of the bay 
Gave us a space for breath. 


One ship was lost ; our wooden walls 
Defied the walls of stone, 





And, proudly sailing by, gave back 
The greetings fiercely thrown : 

But, ’neath a Monitor, burst forth 
Flame from the treach’rous wave : 
In that fell flash, stanch ship and crew 

Sank to an ocean grave. 


Our task is but begun ;—see where 
The rebel monsters ride, 

In armor clad of matchless proof, 
Vauntful in untamed pride. 

They long have been the rebel boast, 
Monarchs of all their kind; 

Shot fly their adamantine sides; 
Their rush is like the wind. 


Oh, helpless seem our oaken hulls, 
Powerless each well-tried gun: 

The rebel, in his pride, believes 
The fight already won. 

But gallant souls are panic proof, 
In God their hopeful trust; 

Spirit is mightier than flesh— 
Soul than its casing dust. 


Again our Viking leads the way: 
Glorious the sailor pride 

With which our wooden-walls dash on 
To perils all untried. 

Whilst, confident in iron strength, 
The rebel monsters leap, 

To crush us *neath their iron prows, 
And whelm us in the deep. 


Close quarters now ; we cannot fend 
The blows that on us rain ; 
Our only wish—our only thought— 
To deal them back again. * 
Our muzzles touch their iron sides, 
Our ports alive with flame ; 
Hurrah f our thunderbolts, close driven, 
Crash through the armored frame. 


We heed not though our comrades fall 
Like leaves at wiuter’s breath; 
Drunk with the glorious battle-rage, 
We lead the dance of death. 
Berserkars all, we little reck 
Whom Odin’s choice may be ; 
The carnage only fires our hearts 
Fiercer for victory. 


We triumph!—see the traitor flag 
Is doused—the white one flies ; 

The rebel admiral has struck : 
Conquered the monster lies : 

A second yields, whilst far away 
The others wildly flee. 

Hurrah ! our wooden walls have swept 
The Cyclops from the sea. 


Thanks be to God ! for in his strength 
We won the glorious fight : 

May he receive our comrades brave 
Who bade the world good-night, 

And may our people oft recall, 
Through many a happy day, 

The men who fought with Farragut 
In bloody Mobile Bay. 


—Army and Navy Journal. 
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CHAPTER II. 
RACHEL’S DISCIPLINE. 


‘6 Thought is free, as sages tell us,— 
Free to-rove, and free tosoar; , 
But affection lives in bondage, 
That enthralls her more and more.’’ 


JEAN INGELOW. 


An old friend lived in the neighborhood 
who remembered Fanny’s father, and was 
very anxious to see her again, though not able 
to leave the house. So the first day that it wae 
fine enough for Mrs. Curtis to venture out, 
she undertook to convey Fanny to call upon 
her, and was off with a wonderfully moder- 
ate allowance of children, only the two 
youngest boys outside with their maid. This 
drive brought more to light about Fanny’s 
past way of life and feelings that had ever 
yet appeared. Rachel had never elicited 
nearly so much as seemed to have come forth 
spontaneously to the aunt, who had never in 
old times been Fanny’s confidante. 

Fanny's life had been almost a prolonged 
childhood. From the moment of her mar- 
riage with the kind old general, he and her 
mother had conspired to make much of her,— 
all the more that she was almost constantly 
disabled by her state of health, and was kept 
additionally languid and helpless by the ef- 
fects of climate. Her mother had managed 
her household, and she had absolutely had 
no care, no duty at all but to be affectionate 
and grateful, and to be pretty and gracious 
at the dinner-parties. Even in her mother’s 
short and sudden illness, the one thought of 
both the patient and the general had been to 
spare Fanny, and she had been scarcely mate 
aware of the danger, and not allowed to wit- 
ness the suffering. The chivalrous old man, 
who had taken on himself the charge of her, 
still regarded the young mother of his chil- 
dren as almost as much of a baby herself, and 
devoted himself all the more to sparing her 
trouble, and preventing her from feeling more 
thrown upon her by her mother’s death. 
The notion of training her to act alone never 
even occurred to him, and when he was thrown 
from his horse, and carried into a wayside- 
hut to die, his first orders were that no hur- 
iried message might be sent to her, lest she 
might be startled and injured by the attempt 
to come to him. ll he could do for her was 
to leave her in the charge of his military sec- 
retary, who had long been as a son to him. 
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Fanny told her aunt with loving caetail all 
that she had heard from Major Keith of the 
brave old man’s calm and trustful end,—too 
full of trust even to be distressed with alarms 
for the helpless young wife and children, but 
committing them in full reliance to the care 
of their Father in heaven, and to the present 
kindness of the friend who stood by his pil- 
low. 

The will, which not only Rachel but her 
mother thought strangely unguarded, had 
been drawn up in haste, because Sir Stephen’s 
family had outgrown the provisions of a former 
one, which had besides designated her mother, 
and a friend since dead, as guardians. Haste, 
and the conscious want of legal knowledge, 
had led to its being made as simple as possi- 
ble, and as it was, Sir Stephen had scarcely 
had the power to sign it. 

It was Major Keith who had borne the tid- 
ings to the poor little widow, and had taken 
the sole care of the boys during the sad weeks 
of utter prostration and illness. Female 
friends were with her, and tended her affec- 
tionately ; but if exertion or thought were 
required of her, the major had to be called 
to her sofa to awaken her faculties, and she 
always awoke to attend to his wishes, as 
though he were the channel of her hushand’s. 
This state of things ended with the birth of 
the little girl, the daughter.that Sir Stephen 
had so wished for coming too late to be wel- 
comed by him, but awakening her mother to 
tearful joy and renewed powers of life. The 
nine months of little Stephen’s life had been 
a time of continual change and variety, of 
new interests and occupations, and of the 
resumption of a feeling of health which had 
scarcely been tasted since the first plunge into 
warm climates. Perhaps it was unreasona- 
ble to expect to find Fanny broken down® 
and she talked in her own simple way with 
abundant overflowing affection of her hus- 
band ; but even Mrs. Curtis thought it was 
to her more like the loss of her own father 
than of the father of her children; and 
though not in the least afraid of anything 
unbecoming in her gentle, retiring Fanny, 
still felt that it was more the charge of a girl 
than of a widow, dreaded the boys, dreaded 
their fate, and dreaded the major more. 

During this drive, Grace and Rachel had the 
care of the elder boys, whom Rachel thought 
safer in her keeping than in Coombe’s. A 
walk along the cliffs was one resource for 
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their amusement, but it resulted in Conrade’s 
climbing into the most break-neck places, by 
preference selecting those that Rachel called 
him out of, and as all the others thought it 
necessary to go after him, the jeopardy of 
Leoline and Hubert became greater than it 
was possible to permit; so Grace took them 
by the hands, and lured them home with 
promises of an introduction to certain white 
rabbits at the lodge. After their departure, 
their brothers became infinitely more obstrep- 
erous. Whether it were that Conrade had 
some slight amount of consideration for the 
fimbs of his lesser followers, or whether the 
{vet were—what Rachel did not remotely im- 
agine—that he was less utterly unmanagea- 
ble with her sister than with herself, certain 
itis that the brothers went into still more 
intolerable places, and treated their guardian 
as ducklings treat an old hen. At last they 
quite diseppeared from the view round a pro- 
jecting point of rock, and when she turned 
it, she found a battle royal going on over an 
old lobster-pot,—Conrade hand to hand with 
a stout fisher-boy, and Francis and sundry 
amphibious creatures of both sexes exchang- 
ing a hail of stones, water-smoothed brick- 
bats, cockle-shells, fishes’ backbones, and 
other unsavory missiles. Abstractedly, Ra- 
chel had her theory that young gentlemen 
had better scramble their way among their 
poor neighbors, and become used to all ranks ; 
but when it came to witnessing an actual 
skirmish when she was responsible for Fan- 
ny’s sons, it was needful to interfere, and in 
equal dismay and indignation she came round 
the point. The light artillery fled at her as- 
. pect, and she had to catch Francis’ arm in 
the act of discharging after them a cuttle- 
fish’s white spine, with a sharp ‘* For shame ; 
“they are running away ! Conrade, Zack, have 
done!” 

Zack was one of her own scholars, and 
held her in respect. He desisted at once, and 

with a touch of bis rough forelock, looked 
sheepish, and said, ‘* Please ma’am, he was 
meddling with our lobster-pot.”’ 

**T wasn’t doing any harm,” said Con- 
rade. ‘I was just looking in, and they all 
shied stones at us.”’ 

«TI don’t care how the quarrel began,”’ 
said Rachel. ‘‘ You would not have run 
into it if you had been behaving properly. 
Zack was quite right to protect hiv father’s 
property, but he might have been more ciy- 














il. Now shake hands, and have done with 
=.” 

** Not shake hands with a low boy,”’ 
growled Francis ; ‘* but happily, Conrade was 
of a freer spirit, and in spite of Rachel’s in- 
terference, had sense enough to know him- 
self in the wrong. He held out his hand, 
and when the ceremony had been gone 
through, put his hands in his pockets, pro- 
duced a shilling, and said, ‘‘ There, that’s 
in case I did the thing any harm.’’ Rachel 
would have preferred Zachary’s being above 
its acceptance ; but he was not, and she was 
thankful that a wood-path offered itself, 
leading through the Homestead plantations 
away from the temptations and perils of the 
shore. 

That the two boys, instead of listening to 
her remonstrance, took to punching and kick- 
ing one another, was a mitigated form of evil 
for which she willingly compounded, having 
gone through so much useless interference al- 
ready that she felt as if she had no spirit left 
to keep the peace, and that they must settle 
their little affairs between themselves. It was 
the most innocent diversion in which she could 
hope to see them indulge. She only desired 
that it might last them pasta thrush’s nest, in 
the hedge between the park and plantation, a 
somewhat treasured discovery of Grace's. 
No such good luck. Either the thrush’s 
imprudence or Grace’s visits had made the 
nest dangerously visible, and it was pro- 
claimed with a shout. Rachel, in hot haste, 
warned them against taking birds’-nests in 
general, and that in particular. 

‘¢ Nestsare made to be taken,’’ said Francis. 

‘« I’ve got an egg of all the Australian 
birds the major could get me,’’ said Conrade, 
‘¢ and I mean to have all the English ones.”’ 

‘*« Oh, one egg ; there’s no harm in taking 
that ; but this nest has young birds.” 

The young birds must of course be seen, 
and Rachel stood by with despairing frowr¢, 
commands, and assurances of their mother’s 
displeasure, while they peeped in, tantalized 
the gaping yellow throats, by holding up 
their fingers, and laid hands on the side of 
the nest, peeping at her with laughing, mis- 
chievous eyes, enjoying her distress. She 
was glad at last to find them coming away 
without the nest, and after crossing the park, 
arrived at the house, tired out, but with two 
hours of the boys still on her hands. They, 
however, were a little tired, too; and, fur- 
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ther, Grace had hunted out the old bowls, 
much to the delight of the younger ones. 
This sport lasted a good while, but at last 
the sisters, who had relaxed their attention a 
little, perceived that Conrade and Hubert 
were both missing, and on Rachel's inquiry 
where they were, she received from Francis 
that elegant stock answer, ‘ In their skins.’’ 
However, they came to light in process of 
time, the two mothers returned home, and 
Mrs. Curtis and Grace had the conversation 
almost in their own hands. Rachel was too. 
much tired to do anything but read the new 
“number of her favorite Traveller’s Maga- 
zine, listening to her mother with one 
ear, and gathering additional impressions of 
Sir Stephen Temple’s imprudence, and the 
need of their own vigilance. ‘To make Fanny 
feel that she could lean upon some one be- 
sides the military secretary, seemed to be the 
great object, and she was so confiding and 
affectionate with her own kin that there were 
great hopes. Those boys were an affliction, 
no doubt ; but, thought Rachel, ‘ there is al- 
ways an ordeal at the beginning of one’s 
mission. I am mastering them by degrees, 
and should do so sooner if I had them in my 
own hands, and no more worthy task can be 
done than training human beings for their 
work in this world ; so I must be willing to 
go through a little, while I bring them into 
order, and fit their mother for managing 
them.”’ ; 
She spent the time before breakfast the 
next morning in a search among the back 
numbers of the Traveller’s Magazine for 
a paper upon ‘ Educational Laws,’’ which 
she thought would be very good reading for 
Fanny. Her search had been just completed 
when Grace returned home from church, 
looking a good deal distressed: ‘* My poor 
thrushes have not escaped, Rachel,’’ she said ; 
“T came home that way to see how they 
were going on, and the nest is torn out, one 
poor little fellow lying dead below it.” 
‘*Well that is much worse than I 
expected!” burst out Rachel. ‘* I did think 
that boy Conrade would at least keep his 
promises.”” And she detailed the adventure 
of the previous day, whence the conclusion 
was but too evident. Grace, however, said 
in her own sweet manner that she believed 
boys could not resist a nest, and thought it 
mere womanhood to intercede for such Jaw- 





ful game. She thought it would be best to 
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take no notice, it would only distress Fanny, 
and make ‘‘ the mother ’’ more afraid of the 
boys than she was already, and she doubted 
the possibility of bringing it home to the 
puerile conscience. 

‘That is weak!” said Rachel. ‘TI re- 
ceived the boy’s word, and it is my business 
to deal with the breach of promise.”’ 

So down went Rachel, and finding the boys 
rushing about the garden, according to their 
practice, before her arrival, she summoned 
Conrade, and addressed him with, ‘* Well, 
Conrade, I knew that you were vivlent and ” 
disobedient ; but I never expected you to fail 
in your honor as a gentleman.”’ 

‘‘T’ll thrash any one who says I have,” 
hotly exclaimed Conrade. 

‘‘Then you must thrash me. You gave 
your word to me not to take your Aunt 
Grace’s thrush’s nest.’’ 

‘*‘ And I didn’t,” said Conrade, boldly. 

But Rachel, used to flat denials at the vil- 
lage-school, was not to be thus set aside. 

‘* Tam shocked at you, Conrade,”’ she said. 
‘‘T know your mamma will be exceedingiy 
grieved. You must have fallen into very sad 
ways to be able to utter such a bold untruth. 
You Had better confess at once, and then I 
shall have something to tell her that will 
comfort her.”’ 

Conrade’s dark face looked set as iron. 

. Come; tell me you are sorry you took 
the nest, and broke your word, and told @ 
falsehood.”’ 

Red color flushed into the brown cheek, 
and the hands were clinched. 

‘¢ There is not the smallest use in denying 
it. I know you took it when you and Hu- 
bert went away together. Your Aunt Grace 
found it gone this morning, and one of the 
poor little birds dead below. What have 
you done with the others?” 

Not a word. 

‘‘ Then I grieve to say I must tell all to 
your mother.’’ 

There was a sort of smile of defiance, and 
he followed her. For a moment she thought 
of preventing this, and preparing Fanny in pri- 
vate, but recollecting that this would give 
him the opportunity of preparing Hubert to 
support his falsehood, she let him enter with’ 
her, and sought Lady Temple in the nursery. 

‘* Dear Fanny, [ am very sorry to bring 
you so much vexation. I am afraid it will 
be a bitter grief to you, but it is only for 
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Conrade’s own sake that I do it. It wasa 
cruel thing to take a bird’s-nest at all, but 
worse when he knew that his Aunt Grace 
was particularly fond of it; and, besides, he 
had promised not to touch it, and now, sad- 
dest of all, he denies having done so.”’ 

‘*Oh, Conrade, Conrade!”’ cried Fanny, 
quite confounded, “+ you can’t have’ done like 
this! ”’ 

‘*No, I have not,’’ said Conrade, coming 
up to her, as she held out her hand, positively 
encouraging him, as Rachel thought, to per- 
sist in the untruth. 

‘* Listen, Fanny,’’ said Rachel. ‘I do 
not wonder that you are unwilling to believe 
anythingso shocking, but Ido not come witb- 
out being only too certain.’ And she gave 
the facts, to which Fanny listened with pale 
cheeks and tearful eyes, then turned to the 
boy, whose hand she had held all the time, 
and said, ‘* Dear Con, do pray tell me if you 
did it.’ 

‘* IT did not,” said Conrade, wrenching his 
hand away, and putting it behind his back. 

‘+ Where’s Hubert? ’’ asked Rachel, look- 
ing round, and much vexed when she per- 
ceived that Hubert had been within hearing 
all the time, though to be sure there was 
some little hope to be founded upon the sim- 
plicity of five years old. 

**Come here, Hubert dear,’’ said his 
mother ; ‘‘ don't be frightened ; only come 
and tell me where you and Con went yes- 
terday, when the others were playing at 
bowls.”” 

Hubert hung his head, and looked at his 
brother. 

** Tell,” quoth Conrade. ‘* Never mind 
her, she’s only a civilian.”’ 

** Where did you go, Hubert?” 

**Con showed me the little birds in their 
nest.” 

«That is right, Hubert, good little boy. 
Did you or he touch the nest? ” 

‘* Yes.’’ Then, as Conrade started, and 
looked fiercely at him, ‘* Yes, you did, Con, 
you touched the inside to see what it was 
made of.”’ 

** But what did you do with it?’’ asked 
Rachel. 

‘* Left it there, up in the tree,” said the 
little boy. 

**There Rachel!’ said the mother, tri- 
umphantly. 

**T don’t know what you mean,”’ said Ra- 





chel, angrily, ‘‘ only that Conrade is a worse 
boy than I had thought him, and has been 
teaching his little brother falsehood.”’ 

The angry voice set Hubert crying, and 
little Cyril, who was very soft-hearted, joined 
in chorus, followed by the baby, who was 
conscious of something very disagreeable 
going on in her nursery. Thereupon, after 
the apparently most important business of 
comforting Mrs. Temple had been gone 
through, the court of justice adjourned, 
Rachel opening the door of Conrade’s little 


room, and recommending solitary imprison- _ 


ment there till he should be brought to con- 
fession. She did not at all reckon on his 
mother going in with him, and shutting the 
door after her. It was not the popular no- 
tion of solitary confinement, and Rachel was 
obliged to retire, and wait in the drawing- 
room for a quarter of an hour, before Fanny 
came down ; and then it was to say,— 

‘*Do you know, Rachel dear, I am con- 
vinced that it must be a mistake. Conrade 
assures me he never touched the nest.’’ 

‘* So he persists in it? ’’ 

‘* And indeed, Rachel dear, I cannot help 
believing him. If it had been Francie, now ; 
but I never knew Conrade to tell an untruth 
in his life.”’ 

‘¢ You never knew, because you always be- 
lieve him.”’ 

** And it is not only I, but I have often 
heard the major say he could always depend 
on Conrade’s word.” 

Rachel’s next endeavor was at gentle argu- 
ment. ‘* It must be dreadful to make such a 
discovery ; but it was far worse to let deceit go 
on undetected ; and if only they were firm ”’— 
At that moment she beheld two knickerbocker 
boys prancing on the lawn. 

‘* Didn’t you lock the door? Has he brok- 
en out? How audacious! ” 

‘* T let him come out,’ said Fanny ; ‘* there 
was nothing to shut him up for. I beg your 
pardon, dear Rachel ; I am very sorry for the 
poor little birds and for Grace ; but I am sure 
Conrade did not take it.” 

‘* How can you be eo unreasonable, Fanny ; 
the evidence,’’ and Rachel went over it all 
again. 

‘* Don’t you think,’’ said Fanny, * that 
some boy may have got into the park ? ”’ 

‘* My dear Fanny, I am sorry for you ; it 
is quite out of the question to think so; the 
place is not a stone’s-throw from Randall’s 
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lodge. It will be the most fatal thing in the 
world to let your weakness be imposed on in 
this way. Now that the case is clear, the 
boy must be forced to confession, and severely 
punished.” 

Fanny burst into tears. 

‘¢ T am very sorry for you, Fanny. I know 
it is very painful ; I assure you it is so to me. 
Perhaps it would be best if I were to lock him 
up, and go from time to time to see if he is 
come to a better mind.”’ 

She rose up. 

‘No, no, Rachel!” absolutely screamed 
Fanny, starting up, ‘‘ my boy hasn’t done 
anything wrong, and I wont have him locked 
up! Goaway! If anything is to be done 

to my boys, Ill do it myself; they haven't 
got any one but me. Oh, I wish the major 
would come! ”’ 

‘* Fanny, how can you be 80 foolish ?—as if 
I would hurt your boys ! * 

‘* But you wont believe Conrade,—my Con- 
rade, that never told a falsehood in his life ! ’’ 
cried the mother, with a flush in her cheeks, 
and a bright glance in her soft eyes. ‘* You 
want me to punish him for what he hasn’t 
done.”’ 

‘¢ How much alike gnothers are in all classes 
of life! ’’? thought Rachel, and much in the 
way in which she would have brought Zack’s 
mother to reason by threats of expulsion from 
the shoe-club, she observed, ‘* Well, Fann , 
one thing is clear, while you are so weak as 
to let that boy go on in his deceit, unrepent- 
ant and unpunished, I can have no more to 
do with his education.” 

‘* Indeed,’’ softly said Fanny, ‘‘ I am afraid 
80, Rachel. You have taken a great deal of 
trouble ; but Conrade declares he will never 
say a lesson to you again, and I don’t quite 
see how to make him after this.” 

‘¢ Oh, very well ; then there’s an end of it. 
I am sorry for you, Fanny.’ 

And away walked Rachel, and as she went 
toward the gate, two artificial jets d'eau, 
making a considerable curve in the air, alight- 
ed, the one just before her, the other, better 
aimed, in the back of her neck. She had too 
much dignity to charge back upon the offend- 
ers ; but she went home full of the story of 
Fanny’s lamentable weakness, and prognosti- 
cations of the misery she was entailing on her- 
self. Her mother and sister were both much 
concerned, and thought Fanny extremely fool- 
ish, Mrs. Curtis consoling herself with the 
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hope that the boys would be cured and tamed 
at school, and begging that they might never 
be let loose in the park again. Rachel could 
not dwell much longer on the matter; for she 
had to ride to Upper Avon Park to hold coun- 
cil on the books to be ordered for the book- 
club; for if she did not go herself, whatever - 
she wanted especially was always set aside as 
too something or other for the rest of the sub- 
scribers. 

Mrs. Curtis was tired, and stayed at home; 
and Grace spent the afternoon in investiga- 
tions about the harrying of the thrushes, but, 
alas! without coming a bit nearer the truth. 
Nothing was seen or heard of Lady Temple 
till, at half-past nine, one of the midges, or 
diminutive flies used at Avonmouth, came to 
the door, and Fanny came into the drawing- 
room,—wan, tearful, agitated. 

** Dear Rachel, I am so afraid I was hasty ; 
I could not sleep without coming to tell you 
how sorry I am.” 

‘Then you are convinced? I knew you 
would be.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have just been sitting by him 
after he was gone to bed. He never goes ta 
sleep till I have done that, and he always tells 
me if anything is on his mind. I could not 
ask him again, it would have been insulting 
him ; but he went over it all of himself, and 
owned he ought not to have put a finger on 
the edge of the nest, but he wanted so to see 
what it was lined with; otherwise he never 
touched it. He, says, poor boy, that it was 
only your being a civilian that made you not 
able to believe him. Iam sure you must be- 
lieve him, now.”’ 

Mrs. Curtis began in her gentle way about 
the difficulty of believing one’s chiJdren in 
fault; but Lady Temple was entirely past 
accepting the possibility of Conrade’s being 
to blame in this particular instance. It made 
her bristle up again, so that even Rachel saw 
the impossibility of pressing it, and trusted 
to some signal confutation to cure her of her 
infatuation. + But she was as affectionate as 
ever, only wanting to be forgiven for the 
morning’s warmth, and to assure dear Aunt 
Curtis, dear Grace, and dearest Rachel in 
particular, that there was no doing without 
them, and it was the greatest blessing to be 
near them. 

‘© Oh, and the squirting, dear Rachel, I 
was so sorry when I found it out; it was 
only Francie and Leo. I was very angry 
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with them for it, and I should like to make 
them ask pardon, only I don’t think Francie 
would. I’m afraid they are very rude boys. 
I must write to the major to find me a gov- 
erness that wont be very strict with them, 
and if she could be an officer’s daughter, the 
boys would respect her so much more.” — 


CHAPTER III. 
MACKAREL LANE. 
*¢ For I would lonely stand 
Uplifting my white hand, 
On a mission, on a mission, 
To declare the coming vision.’’ 


Evizabeth BARRETT BROWNING. 


‘*‘ WELL, Grace, all things considered, per- 
haps I had better walk down with you to 
Mackarel Lane, and then I can form a judg- 
ment on these Williamses without committing 
Fanny.” 

‘¢ Then you do not intend to go on teach- 
ing?” 

** Not while Conrade continues to brave 
me, and is backed up by poor Fanny.”’ 

“‘T might speak to Miss Williams after 
church, and bring her in to Myrtlewood for 
Fanny to see.” 

‘* Yes, that might do in time ; but I shall 
make up my mind first. Poor Fanny is so 
easily led that we must take care what influ- 
ences fall in her way.” 

‘* T always wished you would call.”? 

** Yes, and I would not as patronage or 
curatolatry, but this for a purpose; and I 
hope we shall find both sisters at home.” 

Mackarel Lane was at right angles to the 
shore, running up the valley of the Avon; 
but it soon ceased to be fishy, and became 
agricultural, owning a few cottages of very 
humble gentility, which were wont to hang 
out boards ta attract lodgers of small means. 
At one of these Grace rang, and obtained 
admittance to a parlor with crazy French 
windows opening on a little strip of garden. 
In a large-wheeled chair, between the fire 
and the window, surrounded by numerous 
little appliances for comfort and occupation, 


sat the invalid Miss Williams, holding out) 


her hand in welcome to the guests. 

«+ A fine countenance, what one calls a fine 
countenance,’’ thought Rachel. * Is it a 
delusion of insipidity as usual? The brow 
is good, massive, too much for the features, 
but perhaps they were fuller once; eyes 
bright and vigorous, hazel, the color for 


thought ; complexion meant to be brilliant 


threads of gray. I hope she does not affect 
youth ; she can’t be less than one or two and 
thirty! What is the matter with her? It 
is not the countenance of deformity ; accident, 
I should say. Yes, it is all favorable, except 
the duess. Whata material! what a pat- 
tern! did she get it second-hand from a 
lady’ s-maid ? Will there be an incongruity 
in her conversation to match? Let us sec. 
Grace making inquiries. Quite at my best ; 
ah, she is not one of the morbid sort, never 
thinking themselves better.” 

‘* T was afraid I had not seen you out for 
some time.’’ 


and sitting in the garden answers the same 
purpose.” 

“ Of cir perhaps, but — of change or 
of view.’ 

“Oh! I assure you there is a wonderful 
variety,’’ she answered, with an eager and 
brilliant smile. 

*¢ Clouds and sunsets? ’’ asked Rachel, be- 
ginning to be interested. 

‘* Yes, differirg every day. Then I have 
the tamarisk and its inhabitants. There has 
been a tom-tit’s nest every year since we 
came, and that. provides us with infinite 
amusement. Then the sea-gulls are often so 
good as to float high enough for me to see 
them. There is a wonderful charm in a cir- 
cumscribed view, because one is obliged to 
look well into it all.’’ 

‘Yes; eyes and no eyes apply there,’ 
said Rachel. 

“ We found a great prize too the other 
day. Rosie?’ At the call, a brown-haired, 
brown-eyed child of seven, looking like a 
little fawn, sprung to the window from the 
outside. ‘*My dear, will you show the 
sphinx to Miss Curtis? ”’ 

The little girl daintily brought a box cov- 
ered with net, in which a huge apple-green 
caterpillar, with dashes of bright color on his 
sides, and a horny spike on his tail, was 
feasting upon tamarisk leaves. Grace asked 
if she wae going to keep it. ‘ Yes, till it 
buries itself,’’ said the child. ** Aunt Ermine 
thinks it is the elephant sphinx.” 

** [ cannot be sure,’’ said the aunt; “ my 
sister tried to find a figure of it at Villar’s; 
but he had no book that gave the caterpillars. 
Do you care for those creatures? ’’ 
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‘*T like to watch them,” said Grace; ‘* but 
I know nothing about them scientifically ; 
Rachel does that.’ 

‘‘ Then can you help us to the history of 
our sphinx?” asked Miss Williams, with 
her pleasant look. 

‘*] will see if I have this portrait,’’ said 
Rachel ; ** but I doubt it. I prefer general 
principles to details.” 

*‘ Don't you find working out details the 
best way of entering into general princi- 
ples?” 

It was new to Rachel to find the mention 
of a general principle received neither with a 
stare nor a laugh ; and she gathered herself 
up to answer, ‘‘ Naming and collecting is not 
science.” 

*¢ And masonry is not architecture; but 
you can’t have architecture without it.”” 

‘One can have broad ideas without all 
the petty work of flower botanists and but- 
terfly naturalists.’’ 

‘* Don’t you think the broad ideas would 
be rather of the hearsay urder, at least to 
most people, unless their application were 
worked out in the trifle that came first to 
hand?” 

‘¢ Experimental philosophy,’’ said Rachel, 
in rather a considering tone, as if the notion, 
when presented to her in plain English, re- 
quired translation into the language of her 
thoughts. 

‘‘ If you like to call it so,’ said Miss Wil- 
liams, with a look of arch fun. ‘ For in- 
stance, the great art of mud-pie taught us 
the porous nature of clay, the expansive 
power of steam, ete., etc.” 

“* You _ some one to improve it to 
you? 99) 

“Oh, daiaen no. Only afterwards, when we 
read of such things, we remembered how our 


clay manufactures always burst in the bak- 


ing unless they were well dried first.’ 

‘* Then you had the rare power of eluci- 
dating a principle? ”’ 

‘©No, not I. My brother had; but I 
could only perceive the confirmation.’’ 

‘+ This reminds me of an interesting arti- 
cle on the Edgeworth system of education 
in the Traveller’s Review. I will send it 
down to you.” 

‘Thank you, but I have it here.” 

‘* Indeed ; and do you not think it excel- 
lent, and quite agree with it?” 

‘* Yes, I quite agree with it,’’ and there 
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was an odd look in her bright transparent 
eyes that made Grace speculate whether she 
could have heard that agreement with the In- 
valid in the Traveller’s Review was one 
of the primary articles of faith required by 
Rachel. 

But Grace, though rather proud of Rachel’s 
falling under the spell of Miss Williams's con- 
versation, deemed an examination rather hard 
on her,and took the opportunity of asking 
for her sister. 

‘+ She is generally at home by this time ; ; 
but this is her last day at Cliff Cottages, and 
she wes to stay late to help in the pack- 
ing up.’ 

“ wil she be at home for the avenell 
asked Grace. 

‘* Yes, Rose and I are looking enn to 
a festival of her.” 

Grace was not at all surprised to hear Rachel 
at once commit herself with ‘* My cousin, 
Lady Temple,” and rush into the matter in 


‘hand as if secure that the other Miss Wil- 


liams would educate on the principles of the 
Invalid; but full in the midst there was a 
sound of wheels and a ring at the bell. , Miss 
Williams quietly signed to her little attend- 
ant to put a chair in an accessible place, and 
in walked Lady Temple, Mrs. Curtis, and the 
middle brace of boys. 

*¢ The room will be too full,’ was Grace’s 
aside to her sister, chiefly thinking of her 
mother, but also of their hostess; but Ra- 
chel returned for answer, ‘‘ I must see about 
it ;’’ and Grace could only remove herself in- 
to the veranda, and try to attract Leoline 
and Hubert after her; but failing in this, she 
talked to the far more conversible Rose about 
the bulfinch that hung at the window, which 
loved no one but Aunt Ermine, and scolded 
and pecked at every one else ; and Augustus, 
the beloved tame toad, that lived in a hole 
under a tree in the garden. Mrs. Curtis, 
considerate and tender-hearted, startled to 
find her daughter in the field, and wishing 
her niece to begin about her own affairs, 
talked commonplace by way of filling up the 
time ; and Rachel had her eyes free. for a 
range of the apartment. The foundation was 
the dall, third-rate lodging-house, the super- 
structure told of other scenes. One end of 
the room was almost filled by the frameless 
portrait of a dignified clergyman, who would 
have had far more justice done to him by 
greater distance ; a beautifully-painted min- 
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iature of a lady with short waist and small 
crisp curls was the centre of a system of 
photographs over the mantelpiece ; a large 
crayon sketch showed three sisters between 
the ages of six and sixteen, sentimentalizing 
over a flower-hasket ; a pair of water-col- 
ored drawings represented a handsome church 
and comfortable parsonage ; and the domes- 
tic gallery was completed by two prints,— 
one of a middle-aged county member, the oth- 
er one of Chalon’s ladylike matrons in wa- 
tered-silk aprons. With some difficulty Ra- 
chel read the autograph, J. T. Beauchamp, 
and the inscription, the Lady Alison Beau- 
champ. The table cover was of tasteful silk 
patchwork, the vase in the centre was of red 
earthenware, but was encircled with real ivy 
Jeaves gummed on in their freshness, and was 
filled with wild-flowers; books filled every 
corner; and Rachel felt herself out of the 
much-loathed region of commonplace ; but 
she could not recover from her surprise at 
the audacity of such an independent meas- 
ure on the part of her cousin; and under 
cover of her mother’s civil talk, said to Fan- 
ny, ‘‘ I never expected to see you here.”’ 

‘My aunt thought of it,’’ eaid Fanny, 
‘* and as she seems to find the children too 
much ”’— 

She broke off, for Mrs. Curtis had paused to 
let her introduce the subject; but poor Fanny 
had never taken the initiative, and Rachel 
did it for her by explaining that all had come 
on the same errand, to ask if Miss Williams 
would undertake the lessons of her nephews ; 
Lady Temple softly murmured under her veil 
something about hopes and too much trouble ; 
an appointment was made for the following 
morning, and Mrs. Curtis, with a general 
sensation of an oppressive multitude in a 
small room, took her leave, and the company 
departed, Fanny, all the way home, hoping 
that the other Miss Williams would be like 
her sister, pitying the cripple, wishing that 
the sisters were in the remotest degree mili- 
tary, so as to obtain the respect of the boys, 
and wondering what would be the major’s 
opinion. 

‘* So many ladies! ’’ exclaimed little Rose. 
‘* Aunt Ermine, have they made your head- 
ache?” 

‘* No, my dear, thank you, I am only a lit- 
tle tired. Ifyou will pull out the rest for my 
feet, I will be quiet a little, and be ready for 
tea when Aunt Ailie comes.” 





The child handily converted the chair into 
acouch, arranging the dress and coverings 
with the familiarity of long use, and by no 
means shocked by the contraction and help- 
lessness of the lower limbs, to which she had 
been so much accustomed all her life that it 
never occurred to her to pity Aunt Ermine, 
who never treated herself as an object of com- 
passion. She was thanked by a tender pres- 
sure on her hair, and then saying — 

‘* Now I shall wish Augustus good-night ; 
bring Violetta home from her play in the gar- 
den, and let her drink tea, and go to bed.” 


Ah, Violetta, purchased with a silver groat, 


what was not your value in Mackarel Lane? 
Were you not one of its most considered in- 
habitants, scarcely less a child of Aunt Er- 
mine and Aunt Alison than their rosebud 
herself. 

Murmur, murmur, rippled the child’s hap- 
py, low-toned monologue, directed to her si- 
lent but sufficient playmate, and so far from 
disturbing the aunt, that more than one smile 
played on her lips at the quaint fancies, and 
at the well of gladness in the young spirit, 
which made day after day of the society of a 
cripple and an old doll one constant song of 
bliss, one dream of bright imaginings. Sure- 
ly, it was an equalization of blessings that 
rendered little lonely Rose, motherless and 
well-nigh fatherless, poor, no companion but 
a crippled aunt, a bird, and a toad, with 
scarcely a toy, and never a party of pleasure, 
one of the most joyous beings under the 
sun, free from occasions of childish troubles, 


without collisions of temper, with few contra- ° 


dictions, and with lessons rather pleasure 
than toil. Perhaps Ermine did not take into 
account the sunshiny content and cheerful- 
ness that made herself a delightful companion 
and playfellow, able to accept the child as her 
solace, not her burden. 

Presently Rose looked up, and meeting 
the bright pleasant eyes observed, ‘‘ Violetta 
has been very good, and said all her lessons 
quite perfect, and she would like to sit up till 
her Aunt Ailie comes home. Do you think 
she may? ”’ 

** Will she not be tired to-morrow?” 

‘* Oh, then she will be lazy, and not get up 
when she is called, till I pull all the clothes 
off, and that will be fun.’’ 

‘* Or she may be fretful now? ”’ 

A series of little squeaks ensued, followed 
by ‘* Now, my love ; that is taking a very un- 
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fair advantage of my promise. You will make 
your poor Aunt Ermine’s head ache, and I 
shall have have to send you to bed.” 

‘* Would not a story pass away the time?” 

‘* You tell it, Aunt Ermine; your stories 
are always best. And let there be a fairy in 
it!” 

The fairy had nearly performed her part, 
when the arrival took place, and Rose darted 
forward to receive Aunt Ailie’s greeting kiss. 

‘+ Yes, Rosie,—yes, Violetta ; what do ~ 
think 1 have got for you?” 


And out came a doll’s chair with a brok- 


en leg, condemned by the departing pupils, 
and granted with a laugh to the governess’s 
request to take it to her little niece; but 
never in its best days had the chair been so 
prized. It was introduced to Violetta as the 
reward of virtue for having controlled her 
fretfulness, and the repair of its infirmity was 
the first consideration that occupied all the 
three. After all, Violetta’s sitting posture was, 
as Alison observed, an example of the inclined 
plane; but that was nothing to Rose, and the 
séance would have been indefinitely prolonged, 
but for considerations for Violetta’s health. 
The sisters were alike, and Alison had, 
like her elder, what is emphatically called 
countenance; but her features were less chis- 
elled, and her dark straight brows so nearly 
met that, as Rose had once remarked, they 
made a bridge of one arch instead of two. 


Six years younger, in full health, and daily|. 


battling with the world, Alison had a remark- 
able look of concentration and vigor; her 
upright bearing, clear, decided speech, and 
glance of kindness won instant respect and re- 
liance, but her face missed the radiant, beamy 
brightness of her sister’s ; her smile was sweet 
and winning, but it was not habitual with 
her, and there was about her a look as if 
some terrible wave of griéf or suffering had 
swept over her ere yet the features were fully 
fixed, and had thus moulded her expression 
for life. But playfulness was the tone that 
reigned around Ermine’s couch at ordinary 
moments, and beside her the grave Alison was 
lively, not with effort, but by infection. 

‘‘ There,” she said, holding up a check ; 
‘“now we'll have a jubilee, and take you 
down under the East Cliff, and we will invest 
a shilling in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and Rose and Violetta 
shall open their ears! ”” 

** And you shall have a respectable Sunday 
mantle.’’ 

** Oh, | dare say Julia will send us a box.’’ 
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‘*Then you will have to put a label on 
your back, ‘Second-hand!’ or her velvet 
will be a scandal. I can’t wear out that at 
home like this flagrant flowery thing, that I 
saw Miss Curtis looking at as rather a dis- 
reputable article. There's preferment for 
you, Ailie! What do you think of a gen- 
eral’s widow with six boys? She is come 
after you. We had a great invasion,—three 
Curtises and this pretty little widow ! and va- 
rious sons!” 

‘* Will she stay?” 

‘* Most likely; for she is a relation of Mrs. 
Curtis, and comes to be near her. You are 
to call for inspection at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow, 80 I fear your holiday will be short.”? 

‘* Well, the less play the less anxiety. How 
many drives will the six young gentlemen be 
worth to you?” 

‘* T am afraid it will be at the cost of tough 
work to you; she looked to me too sweet a 
creature to have broken her sons in; but I 
should think she would be pleasant to deal 
with.”’ 

‘* If she be like Miss Curtis, I am onto she 
will.” 

‘* Miss Curtis? My old friend you mean. 
She was rather suppressed to-day, and I be- 
gan to comprehend the reason of the shud- 
der with which Mr. Touchett speaks of the 
dogmatical young lady.”’ 

‘* T hope she did not overwhelm you! ” 
‘¢Oh, no! Irather liked her; she was so 
earnest and spirited, I could fancy enjoying a 
good passage at arms with her if these were 
old times. But I hope she will not take the 
direction of your schoolroom, though she 2s 
an admirer of the educational papers in the 
Traveller.” 

And here the discussion was ended by the 
entrance of little Rose with the preliminaries 
of the evening meal, after which she went to 
bed, and the aunts took out books, work, and 
writing materials. 

Alison’s report the next day was, ‘* Well, 
she is a very sweet creature. There is some- 
thing indescribably touching in her voice and 
eyes, so soft and wistful, especially when she 
implores one not to be hard on those great 
scrambling boys of hers.”* 

*¢ So she is your fate? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes; if there had been ten more en- 
gagements offered, I could not have helped ac- 
cepting hers, even if it had not been on the 
best terms I have ever had.”’ 

“What?” 
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‘* Seventy, for the hours between nine and 
five. Pretty well for a journeyman hack; is 
it not? Indeed, the pretty thing’s only fear 
seemed to be that she was requiring tuo much, 
and offering too little. No, not her only fear; 
for there is some major in the distance to 
whose approval everything must be subject,— 
uncle or guardian, I suppose ; but it seemed 
to be rather an object of jealousy to the 
younger Miss Curtis, for every hint of wishing 
to wait for the major made her press on the 
negotiations.” ; 

«Seventy! IT hope you will make it do, 
Ailie. It would be a great relief.”’ 

‘‘ And spare your brains not a little. Yes, 
I do trust to keeping it, for Lady Temple is 
delightful ; and as to the boys, | fancy it is 
only taming they want. The danger is, as 
Miss Rachel told me, whether she can bear 
the sight of the process. I imagine Miss 
Rachel herself has tried it, and failed.” 

‘¢ Past amateur work,” said Ermine; smil- 
ing. ‘It really is lucky you had to turn 
governess, Ailie, or there would have been a 
talent thrown away.” 

‘« Stay till I have tried,” said Alison, who 
had, however, had experience enough not to 
be much alarmed at the prospect. Order 
was wont to come with her presence, and she 
hardly knew the aspect of tumultuous idle- 
ness or insubordination to unenforced author- 
ity; for her eye and voice in themselves 
brought cheerful discipline without con- 
straint, and upheld by few punishments, for 
the strong influence took away the spirit of 
rebellion. 

After her first morning’s work, she came 
home full of good auguries; the boys had 
been very pleasant with her after the first ten 
minutes, and Conrade had gained her heart 
by his attention to his mother. He had, 
however, examined her minutely whether she 
had any connection with the army, and 
looked grave on her disavowal of any re- 
lationship with soldiers, Hubert adding, 
‘¢ You see Aunt Rachel is only a civilian, and 
she hasn’t any sense at all.’’ And when 
Francis had been reduced to the much dis- 
liked process of spelling unknown words, he 
had muttered: under his breath, ‘‘ She was 
only a civilian.’’ To which she had rejoined 
that ‘* At least she knew thus much, that 
the first military duty was obedience,”’ and 
Francis‘s instant submission proved that she 
had made a good shot. Of the major she 





had heard much more. Everything was re- 
ferred to him, both by mother and children, 
and Alison was the more puzzled as to his ex- 
act connection with them. ‘‘[ sumetimes 
suspect,” she. said, ‘* that he may have felt 
the influence of those winsome brown eyes 
and caressing manner, as I know I should if 
I were a man. I wonder how long the old 
general has been dead? No, Ermine, you 
necd not shake your head at me. I don’t 
mean even to let Miss Curtis tell mei’ she 
would. I know confidences from partisan 
relations are the most mischief-making things 
in the world.” 

In pursuance of this principle, Alison, or 
Miss Williams, as she was called in her vo- 
cation, was always reserved and discreet, and 
though ready to talk in due measure, Rachel 
always felt that it. was the upper not the un- 
der current that was proffered. The brow 


and eyes, the whole spirit of the face, be- - 


tokened reflection and acuteness, and Rachel 
wanted to attain to her opinions, but beyond 
a certain depth there was no reaching. Her 
ways of thinking, her views of the children’s 
characters, her estimate of Mr. Touchett, nay, 
even her tastes as to the Invalid’s letters in 
the Traveller's Review, remained only par- 
tially revealed, in spite of Rachel’s best efforts 
at fishing, and attempting to set the example. 
‘It really seemed,’’ as she observed to 
Grace, ‘‘as if the more I talk, the less she 
says.’’ At which Grace gave way to a small 
short laugh, though she owned the force of 
Rachel’s maxim that to bestow confidence was 
the way to provoke it; and forebore to refer 
to a certain delightful afternoon that Rachel 
in her childhood had spent alone with a little 
girl whom’ she had never discovered to be 
deaf and dumb. Still Rachel had never been 
able to make out why Grace with no theories 
at all got 80 many more confidences than she 
did. She was fully aware of her sister's su- 
perior attractiveness to commonplace people, 
and made her welcome to stand first with the 
chief of their kindred and the most of the clergy 
and young ladies around. Butit was hard that, 
where Rachel really liked and met half-way, 
the intimate confidence should always be be- 
stowed upon Grace or even the mother. She 
had yet to learn that the way to draw out a 
snail is not to grasp its horns, and that half- 
way meeting is not to launch one's self to the 
Opposite starting-point. Either her inquiries 
were too point-blank to invite detailed replies, 
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or her own communications absorbed her too 
much to leave room for a return. Thus she 
told Miss Williams the whole story of the 
thrush’s nest and all her own reflections upon 
the characteristics it betokened ; and only 


afterwards, on thinking over the conversa- 


tion, perceived that she had elicited nothing 
but that it was very difficult to judge in such 
cases, not even any decided assent to her own 
demonstrations. It was true that riots and 
breaches of the peace had ceased while Miss 
Williams was in the house, and learning and 
good manners were being fast acquired; but 
until Conrade’s duplicity should be detected, 
or the whole disposition of the family discussed 
with herself, Rachel doubted the powers of 
the instructress. It wastrue that Fanny was 
very happy with her, and only regretted that 
the uncertainty of the major’s whereabouts 
precluded his being informed of the newly- 
found treasure; but Fanny was sure to be 
satisfied as long as her boys were happy and 
not very naughty, and she cared very little 
about people's minds. 

If any one did ‘* get on’’ with the gov- 
erness, it was Grace, who had been the first 
acquaintance in the family, and met her often 
in the service of the parish, as well as in her 
official character at the Homestead. It 80 
chanced that one Sunday afternoon they found 
themselves simultaneously at the door of the 
schoolhouse, whence issued, not the customary 
hum, but loud sounds of singing. 

““Ah!’’ said Grace, ** Mr. Touchett was 
talking of getting the choir-master from Avon- 
cester, and giving up amafternoon to practise 
for Easter ; but he never told me it was to be 
to-day.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that notice had been 
given in the morning, but not till after Miss 
Williams had gone home to fetch. her little 
niece, and while Rachel was teaching her boys 
in the class-room out of hearing. It was one 
of the little bits of bad management that were 
sure to happen wherever poor Mr. Touchett 
was concerned ; and both ladies, feeling it 
easy to overlook for themselves, were thank- 
ful that it had not befallen Rachel. Alison 
Williams, thinking it far to walk either to 
the Homestead or Myrtlewood before church, 
proposed to Grace to come home with her, an 
offer that was thankfully accepted, with mere- 
ly the seruple whether she should disturb the 
invalid. 

**Oh, no, it would be a great pleasure; I 





always wish we could get more change and 
variety for her on Sunday.”’ 

‘* She is very self-denying to spare you to 
the school.” 

‘¢T have often wished to give it up; but 
she never will let.me. She says it is one of 
the few things we can do, and I see besides 
that it brings her fresh interests. She knows 
about all my class, and works for them, and 
has them to see her } and I am sure it is bet- 
ter for her, though it leaves her more hours 
alone with Rose.” 

‘“* And the Sunday services are too long for 
her 2,” 

*¢ Not so much that, as that she cannot sit 
on those narrow henches unless two are put 
close together 80 that she can almost lie, and 
there is not room for her chair in the aisle on 
a Sunday. It is the greatest deprivation of 
all.” 

‘* Tt is so sad, and she is so patient and so 
energetic,’’ said Grace, using her favorite 
monosyllable in peace, out of Rachel’s hear- 
ing. 

‘** You would say so, indeed, if you really 
knew her, or how she has found strength and 
courage for me through all the terrible euffer- 
ng.” P 

‘¢ Then does she suffer so much ? ”* 
*¢Oh, no, not now. That was in the first 
years.” ‘ ‘ 

‘* Tt was not always so.”’ 

** No, indeed! You thought it deformity ! 
Oh, no, no, she was so beautiful ! *’ 

‘* That she is still. I never saw my sister 
so much struck with any one. There is some- 
thing so striking in her bright glance out of 
those clear eyes.’”’ 

** Ah! if. you had only seen her in her 
bloom before ’’— 

‘* The accident ? ”’ i. 

‘¢T burnt her,’’ said Alison, almost inau- 
dibly. 

** You! you, poor dear! How dreadful 
for you! ”” 

‘6 Yes, I burnt her,’’ said Alison, more 
steadily. ‘* You ought not to be kind to me 
without knowing about it. It was an acci- 
dent, of course, but it was a fit of petulance. 
I threw a match without looking where it 
was going.”’ 

‘Tt must have been when you were very 
young.”’ 

‘‘ Fourteen. I was in a naughty fit at her 
refusing to go to the great musical meeting 


_ 
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with us. We always used to go to stay at. ‘‘Wedonot know. As long as Lady Ali- 
one of the canon’s houses for it,—a house where son lived (his aunt), she let us hear about 
one was dull and shy ; and I could not bear him, and we knew he was recovering from 
going without her, nor understand the rea- | his wound. Then came her death, and then 
son.’ my father’s, and all the rest, and we lost 
«+ And was there a reason? ”’ sight of the Beauchamps. We saw the name 
‘Yes, poor dear Ermine! She knew he in the Gazette as killed at Lucknow, but not 
meant to come there to meet her, and she the right Christian name nor the same rank ; 
thought it would not be right, because his but then, though the regiment is come home, 
father had objected so strongly, and made we know nothing of him, and I am sure Er- 
him exchange into a regiment on foreign ser- mine believes he is dead, and thinks of him 
vice.”’ | as part of the sunshine of the old Beauchamp 
‘* And you did not know this?” | days,—the sunshine whose reflection lasts 
‘« No; [ was away, all the time it was going | one’s life.”’ 
on, with my eldest sister, having masters in | ‘¢ He ought to be dead,” said Grace. 
London. I did not come home till it was all; ‘‘ Yes, it would be better for her than to 
over, and then I could not understand what hear anything else of him! He had nothing 
was the matter with the house, or why Er- of his own, so there would have been a long 
mine was unlike herself, and papa restless waiting; but his father and brother would 
and anxious about her. They thought me not hear of it, and accused us of entrapping 
too young to be told, and the atmosphere him, and that angered my father; for our 
made me cross and fretful, and papa was dis- family i is quite good, and we were very well 
pleased with me, and Ermine tried in vain to off then. My father had a good private for- 
make me good ; poor patient Ermine, even tune besides the rectory at Beauchamp; and 


then the chief sufferer ! ”” | Lady Alison, who had been like a mother to 
‘I can quite imagine the discomfort and us ever since our own died, quite thought 
fret of being in ignorance all the time.’’ that the prospect was good enough, and I 


‘“‘ Dear Ermine says she longed to tell me; believe got into a great scrape with her fam- 
but she had been forbidden, and she went on ily for having promoted the affair.” 
blaming herself and trying to make me om | ‘* Your. squire’s wife ?”’ 
joy my holidays as usual, till this dreadful) ‘‘ Yes, and Julia and Ermine had come 
day, when I had worried her intolerably about every day to do lessons with her daughters. 
going to this music meeting, and she found I was too young ; but as long as she lived we 
reasoning only made me worse. She still were all like one family. How kind she was! 
wrote her note of refusal, and asked me to How she helped us through those frightful 
light the taper ; I dashed down the match | weeks !”’ 


in a frenzy of temper, and ”— | ‘Of your sister’s illness? It must have 
She paused for breath, and Grace squeezed lasted long?” 
her hand. | Long? Oh, longer than long! No one 


*‘ We did not see it at first, and then she | thought of her living! The doctors said the 
threw herself down and ordered me not to injury was too- extensive to leave any power 
come near. Every one was there directly, I of rallying ; but she was young and strong 
believe ; but it burst out again and again, and and did not die in the torture, though people 
was not put out till they all thought she had | said that such an existence as remained to 
not an hour to live. There was no pain, and her was not worth the anguish of struggling 
there she lay, all calmness, comforting us all, back to it. I think my father only prayed 
and making papa and Edward promise to for- | that she might suffer less, and Julia stayed 
give me,—me, who only wished they would on and on, thinking each day would be the 
kill me! And the next day he came ; he! last, till Dr. Long ‘could not spare her any 
was just going to sail, and they thought longer ; and then Lady Alison nursed her 
nothing would hurt her then. I saw him night after night and day after day, till she 
while he was waiting, and never did I see | ‘had worn heréelf into an illness, and when 
such a fixed, deathly face. But they said she | the doctors spoke of improvement, we only 
found words to cheer and soothe him.’ perceived worse agony. It waseight months 

‘* And what became of him?” before she was even lifted up in bed, and it 
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was years before the burns ceased to be pain- 
ful or the constitution at all recovered the 
shock ; and even now weather tells on her, 
though since we have lived here she has been 
far better than I ever dared to hope.”’ 

‘‘ Then you consider her still recovering ? ’’ 

‘¢ In general health she is certainly greatly 
restored, and has strength to attempt more ; 
but the actual injury, the contraction, can 
never be better than now. When we lived 
at Richmond, she had constantly the best ad- 
vice, and we were told that nothing more 
could be hoped.’’ 

‘¢] wonder more and more at her high 
spirits. I suppose that was what chiefly 
helped to carry her through ? ”’ 

‘‘T have seen a good many people,”’ said 
Alison, pausing ; ‘‘ but I never did see any 
one so happy! Others are always wanting 
something; she never is. Every enjoyment 
seems to be tenfold to her what it is to other 
people ; she sees the hopeful side of every 
sorrow. No burden isa burden when one 
has carried it to her.” 

As Alison spoke, she pushed open the nar- 
row green door of the little lodging-house, and 
there issued a weak sweet, sound of voices: 
‘+ The strain upraise of joy and praise.”’ It 
was the same that had met their ears at the 
school-door; but the want of body in the 
voices was fully compensated by the heart- 
felt ring, as if here indeed was praise, not 
practice. 

‘© Aunt Ailie! Oh, Aunt Ailie! ’’ cried the 
child, as the room-door opened and showed 
the little choir, consisting of herself, her 
aunt, and the small maid of the house, ** you 
should not have come ; you were not to hear 
us till Trinity Sunday.”’ 

Explanations were given, and Miss Curtis 
was welcomed; but Alison, still too much 
moved for ordinary conversation, slipped into 
the bedroom adjoining, followed by her sis- 
ter’s quick and anxious eye, and half-uttered 
inquiry. 

‘Tam afraid it is my fault,” said Grace ; 
‘* she has been telling me about your acci- 
dent.” 

‘* Poor Ailie,”’ said Ermine, ‘‘ she never 
will receive kindness without having that un- 
lucky story out! It is just one of the things 
that get so cruelly exaggerated by conse- 
quences. It was one momenut’s petulance 
that might have caused a fright and been 
forgotten ever after, but for those chemicals. 
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Ah! I see, she said nothing about them, 
because they were Edward’s. They were 
some parcels for his experiments,—gun-cotton 
and the like,—which were lying in the window 
till he had time to take them up-stairs. We 
had all been so long threatened with being 
blown up by his experiments that we had 
grown callous and careless, and it served us 
right !’* she added, stroking the child’s face 
as it looked at her, earnest to glean fresh 
fragments of the terrible half-known tale of - 
the past. ‘* Yes, Rosie, when you go and 
keep house for papa on the top of the Oural 
Mountains, or wherever it may be, you are 
to remember that if Aunt Ermine had not 
been in a foolish, inattentive mood, and had 
taken his dangerous goods out of the way, 
she might have been trotting to church now, 
like other people. But poor Ailie has always 
helped herself to the whole blame, and if 
every childish fit of temper were the root of 
such qualities, what a world we should have 
here!” 

‘* Ah! no wonder she is devoted to you.” 

‘¢The child was not fifteen, had never 
known cross or care; but from that moment 
she never was out of my room if it was pos- 
sible to be in; and when nurse after nurse 
was fairly worn out, because I could not help 
being so distressing, there was always that 
poor child, always handy and helpful, grow- 
ing to be the chief dependence, and looking 
8o piteously imploring whatever was tried, 
that it really helped me to go through with 
it. Poor Ailie!’’ she added, with an odd 
turn of playfulness, ‘‘ I always fancied those 
frowns of anxiety made her eyebrows grow 
together. And ever since we came here we 
know how she has worked away for her old 
cinder and her small Rosebud; don’t we?”’ 
she added, playfully squeezing the child’s 
cheeks up into a more budding look, hiding 
deeper and more overcoming feelings by the 
sportive action. And as her sister came back, 
she looked up and shook her head at her, 
saying,— 

** You gossiping Ailie, to go ripping up old 
grievances. Iam going to ask Miss Curtis 
not to let the story go any further, now you 
have relieved your mind of it.”’ 

‘I did tell Lady’ Temple,” said Alison ; 
“I never think it right not to let people 
know what sort of person they have to teach 
their children.” 

And Grace, on feeling her way, discovered 
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that Lady Temple had been told the bare 
fact in Miss Williams’s reserved and business- 
like manner, but with nothing of the affair 
that had led to it. She merely looked on it 
in the manner fully expressed by, ‘* Ah, poor 
thing ; how sad for her!’ as a shocking 
secret, never to be talked of, or thought about. 
And that voluntary detailed relation from 
Alison could only be regarded as drawn 
forth by Grace’s own individual power of 
. winning confidence, and the friendliness that 
had so long subsisted between them. Nor in- 
deed was the reserve regarding the cause of 
the present reduced circumstances of the sis- 
ters, at all lessened ; it was only known that 
their brother had ruined them by a fraudu- 
lent speculation, and had then fled to the 
Continent, leaving them burdened with the 
maintenance of his child, but that they 
refused to believe in his guilt, and had thus 
incurred the displeasure of other relatives 
and friends. Alison was utterly silent about 
him. Ermine seemed to have a tender pleas- 
ure in bringing in a reference to his ways, as 
if all were well, and it were a matter of 
course to speak of ‘* Edward; ”’ but it was 
plain that Ermine’s was an outspoken na- 
ture. This might, however, be only because 
the one had been a guarded, sheltered inva- 
lid, while the other had gone forth among 
strangers to battle for a livelihood, and more- 


over, the elder sister had been fully grown | 


and developed before the shock which had 
come on the still unformed Alison. 

At any rate, nobody but Grace ‘got on’’ 
with the governess, while the invalid made 
friends with all who visited her, and most 
signally with Rachel, who ere long, esteemed 

, her enlivenment a good work, worthy of 
herself. The charity of sitting with a twad- 
dling, muffatee-knitting old lady was indis- 
putable, but it was perfectly within Grace’s 
capacity ; and Rachel believed herself to be 
far more capable of entertaining the sick 
Miss Williams, nor was she mistaken. When 
excited or interested, most people found her 
oppressive ; but Ermine Williams did not 
find her so, except when unwell, and even 
then, a sharp debate was sometimes a cure 
for the nervous ailments induced by the mo- 
notony of her life. They seemed to have a 
sort of natural desire to rub their minds one 
against the other, and Rachel could not rest 
without Miss Williams’s opinion of all that 
interested her,—paper, essay, book, or event ; 





but often, when expecting to confer a favor 
by the loan, she found that what was new to 
her was already well known in that little 
parlor, and even the authorship no mystery. 
Ermine explained this by her correspondence 
with literary friends of her brother's, and 
country-bred Rachel, to whom literature 
was still an oracle unconnected with living 
agencies, listened, yes, absolutely listened to 
her anecdotes of sayings and doings, far 
more like clever memoirs than the experi- 
ences of the banks of the Avon. Perhaps 
there was this immediate disadvantage, that 
hearing of a more intellectual tone of so- 
ciety tended to make Rachel less tolerant of 
that which surrounded her, and especially of 
Mr. Touchett. It was droll that, having so 
long shunned the two sisters under the im- 
pression that they were his protegées and 
worshippers, she found that Ermine’s point of 
view was quite the rectorial one, and that to 
venerate the man for his office sake was near- 
ly as hard to Ermine as to herself, though 
the office was more esteemed. 

Alison, the reserved, had held her tongue 
on his antecedents ; but Ermine was drawn 
into explaining that his father had been a 
minor canon, who had eked out his means 
with a combination of chaplaincies and parts 
of curacies, gnd by teaching at the school 
where his son was educated. Indignant at the 
hack estimation in which his father had been 
held, the son, far more justly viewing both 
the dignity and duty of his office, was resolved 
to be respected ; but bred up in second-rate 
society, had neither weight, talent, nor man- 
ners, to veil his aggressive.self-assertion, and 
he was at this time especially trying to the 
Curtises. 

Cathedral music had been too natural to 
him for the endurance of an unchoral service, 
and the prime labor of his life was to work 
up his choir: but he was musical by educa- 
tion rather than nature, and having begun 
his career with such mortal offence to the na- 
tive fiddlers and singers as to impel them into 
the arms of dissent, he could only supply the 
loss from the school by his own voice, of which 
he was not chary, though using it with better 
will than taste. The staple of his choir were 
Rachel’s scholars. Her turn had always been 
for boys, and her class on Sunday mornings 
and two evenings in the week had long been 
in operation before the reign of Mr. Touchett. 
Then two lads, whose paternal fiddics had 
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seceded to the Plymouth brethren, were sus- . 
pended from all advantages by the curate, and | 
Rachel was with difficulty withheld from an 
explosion ; but cven this was less annoying 
than the summons at the class-room ‘door | 
every Sunday morning, that, in the midst of 
her lesson, carried off the chief of her schol- 
ars to practise their chants. Moreover, the 
blame of all imperfect lessons was laid on the | 
“s singing for the parson,’’ and all faults in | 
the singing by the tasks for Miss Rachel ; and _ 
one night, the excellent Zack excused his fail- | 
ure in geography by saying that Mr. Touch- 
ett had thrown away his book, and said it was | 
no better than sacrilege, omitting, however, | 
to mention that he had been caught studying | 
it under his surplice during the lessons. 

At last, with his usual fatality, the curate 
fixed the grand practice for the Saturday 
evenings that were Rachel’s great days for 
instruction in the three R’s, and for a sort of 
popular lecture. Cricket was to succeed the 
singing, and novelty carried the day; but 
only by the desertion of her scholars did Ra- 
chel learn the new arrangement, and she 
could hardly credit the assertion that the cu- 
rate was not aware that it was her day. In 
fact, it was the only one when the fisher lads 
were sure not to be at sea, and neither party 
would yield it. Mr. Touchett was determined 
not to truckle to dictation from the great 
house ; 80 when Rachel declared she would 
have nothing to do with the boys unless the 
Saturdays were conceded to her, he owned 
that he thought the clergyman had the first 
right to his lads, and had only not claimed 
them before out of deference for the feelings 
of a well-meaning parishioner. 

Both parties poured out their grievances to 
the same auditor ; for Mr. Touchett regarded 
Ermine Williams as partly clerical, and Ra- 
chel could never be easy without her sympa- 
thy. To hear was not, however, to make 
peace, while each side was 80 sore, 80 con- 
scious-of the merits of its own case, so blind 
to those of the other. One deemed praise in 
‘ts highest form the prime object of his min- 

stry: the other found the performance inde- 
yotional, and raved that education should be 
sacrificed to wretched music. But that the 
dissension was sad and mischievous, it would 
have been very diverting ; they were both so 
young in their incapacity of making allow- 
ances, their certainty that theirs was the the- 





ory to bring in the golden age, and even in 
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their magnanimity of forgiveness ; and all the 
| ime tuey thought themselves eo very old, “I 
am resigned to disappointments ; I have seen 
something of life.” ** You forget, Miss Wil- 
liams, that my. ministerial experience is not 


| very recent.’’ 


There was one who would have smoothed 
mutters far better than any, who, like Ermine, 
|touk her weapons from the armory of good 
‘sense ; but that person was entirely uncon- 
scious how the incumbent regarded ber soft 
‘eyes, meek pensiveness, motherly sweetness, 
and, above all, the. refined, graceful dignity 
that remained to her from the leading station 
she had occupied. Her gracious respect tow- 
‘ard her clergyman was a contrast as much to 
the deferential coquetry of his admirers-as to 
the abruptness of his foe, and her indifference 
to parish details had even its charm in a world 
of fussiness ; he did not know himself how 
far a wish of hers would have led him, and 
she was the last person to guess. She viewed 
him, like all else outside her nursery, as some- 
thing out of the focus of her eye ; her instinct 
regarded her clergyman as necessarily good 


and worthy, and her ear heard Rachel railing 


at him ; it sounded hard, but it was a pity 
Rachel should be vexed and interfered with. 
In fact, she never thought of the matter at 
all; it was only part of that outer kind of 
dreamy stage-play at Avonmouth, in which 
she let herself be moved about at her cousin's 
bidding. One part of her life had passed 
away from her, and what remained to her was 
among her children ; her interests and intel- 
ligence seemed contracted to Conrade’s ho- 
rizon, and as to everything else, she was sub- 
dued, gentle, obedient, but slow and obtuse. 

Yet, little as he knew it, Mr. Touchett 
might have even asserted his authority in a 
still more trying manner. If the gentle lit- 
tle widow had not cast a halo round her rel- 
atives, he could have preached that sermon 
upon the home-keeping duties of women, or 
have been too much offended to accept any 
service from the Curtis family; and he could 
have done without them, for he had a wide 
middle-class popularity ; his manners with 
the second-rate society, in which he had been 
bred, were just sufficiently superior and flat- 
tering to recommend all his best’ points, and 
he obtained plenty of subscriptions from visi- 
tors, and of co-operation from inhabitants. 
Many a young lady was in a flutter at the ap- 
proach of the spruce little figure in black, and 
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so many volunteers were there for parish 
work that districts and classes were divided 
,and subdivided, till it sometimes seemed as if 
the only difficulty was to find poor people 
enough who would submit to serve as the cor- 
pus vile for their charitable treatment. 

For it was not a really poor population. 
The men were sea-faring, the women lace- 
inaking, and just well enough off to make die- 
sent doubly attractive as an escape from some 
of the interfering alms-giving of the place. 
Over-visiting, criticism of dress, and inquisi- 
torial examinations had made more than one 
Primitive Methodist, and no severe distress 
had been so recent as to render the women 
tolerant of troublesome weekly inspections. 
The Curtis sisters were, however, regarded 
as an exception ; they were viewed as real 
gentlefolks, not only by their own tenants, 
but by all who were conscious of their hered- 
‘itary claims to respect; they did not care 
whether hair were long or short, and, their 
benefits were more substantial and reliable 
than could be looked for from the casual vis- 
itors and petty gentry around; so that sun- 
dry houses that were forbidden ground to dis- 
trict visitors, were ready to grant them a 
welcome. 

One of these belonged to the most able lace- 
maker in the place, a hard-working woman, 
who kept seven little pupils in a sort of cup- 
hoard under the staircase, with a window 
into the back-garden, ‘‘ because,’’ said she, 
‘* they did no work if they looked out into the 
front, there wereso many gapsies,”’ these gap- 
sies consisting of the very scanty traffic of the 
further end of Mackarel Lane. For ten hours 
a day did these children work in a space just 
wide enough for them to sit, with the two 
least under the slope of the stairs, permitted 
no distraction from their bobbins, but invad- 
ed by their mistress on the fuintest sound of 
tongues. Into this hotbed of sprigs was ad- 
mitted a child who had been a special favor- 
ite at school, an orphan niece of the head of 
the establishment. The two brothers had 
heen lost together at sea; and while the one 
widow became noted for her lace, the other, 
a stranger to the art, had maintained herself 
hy small millinery, and had not sacrificed her 
little girl to the Moloch of lace, but had kept 
her at school to a later age than usual in the 
place. But the mother died, and the orphan 
was at once adopted by the aunt, with the re- 
solve to act the truly kind part by her, and 





break her in to lacemaking. That deter- 
mination was a great blow to the school visi- 
tors; the girls were in general so young, or 
so stupefied with their work, that an intelli- 
gent girl like Lovedy Kelland was no small 
treasure to them ; there were designs of mak- 
ing her a pupil-teacher in a few years, and 
offers and remonstrances rained in upon her 
aunt. But they had no effect; Mrs. Kelland 
was persuaded that the child had been spoilt 
by learning, and in truth poor Lovedy was a 
refractory scholar ; she was too lively to bear 
the confinement patiently ; her mind was too 
much awake not to rebel against the dulness, 
and her fingers had not been brought into 
training early enough. Her incessant tears 
spoilt her thread, and Mrs. Kelland decided 
that ‘* she’d never get her bread till she was 
broke of her buke;’’ which breaking was 
attempted by a summary pawning of all poor 
Lovedy’s reward books. ‘The poor child con- 
fided her loss to her young lady teacher at the 
Sunday-school ; the young lady, being new, 
young, and inflammable, reproached Mrs. 
Kelland with dishonesty and tyranny to the 
orphan, and in return was nearly frightened 
out of her wits by such a scolding as only 
such a woman as the lace mistress could de- 
liver. Then Mr. Touchett tried his hand, 
and though he did not meet with quite so 
much violence, all he heard was that she had 
‘* given Lovedy the stick for being such a lit- 
tle toad as to complain, when she knew the 
money for the bukes was put safely away in 
her’ money-box. She was not going to the 
Sunday-schule again, not she, to tell stories 
against her best friends! ’’ And when the 
next district visitor came that way, the door 
was shut in her face with the tract thrown 
out at the opening, and an intimation in Mrs. 
Kelland’s shrill voice that no more books 
were wanted ; she got plenty from Miss Cur- 
tis. 

These bukes from Miss Curtis were sanatory 
tracts, which Rachel was constantly bestow- 
ing, and which on Sundays Mrs. Kelland 
spelt through, with her finger under the line, 
in happy ignorance whether the subject were 
temporal or spiritual, and feeling herself in 
the exemplary discharge of a Sunday duty. 
Moreover, old feudal feeling made Rachel be 
unmolested when she came down twice a week, 
opened the door of the blackhole under the 
stairs, and read aloud something religious, 
something improving, and a bit «f a story, 
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following it up by mental arithmetic and a les- 
son on objects, which seemed to Mrs. Kelland 
the most arrant nonsense in the world, and to 
her well-broken scholars was about as inter- 
esting as the humming of a blue-bottle fly ; 
but it was poor Lovedy’s one enjoyment, 
though making such havoc of her work that it 
was always expiated by extra hours, not on 
her pillow, but at it. 

These visits of Rachel were considered to 
encourage the Kelland refractoriness, and 
it was officially intimated that it would be 
wise to discontinue them, and that ‘‘ it was 
thought better ’’ to withdraw from Mrs. Kel- 
land all that direct patronage of her trade, by 
which the ladies had enabled her to he in 
some degree independent of the middle-men 
who absorbed so much of the profit from the 
workers. Grace and Rachel, sufficiently old 
inhabitants to remember the terrible wreck 
that had left her a struggling widow, felt this 
a hard, not tosay a vindictive, decision. They 

- had long been a kind of agents for disposing 
of her wares at a distance; and feeling that 
the woman had received provocation, Grace 
was not disposed to give her up, while Rachel 
loudly averred that neither Mr. Touchett nor 
any of his ladies had any right to interfere, 
and she should take no notice. 

‘¢ But,”’ said Grace, ‘‘ can we run counter 
to our clergyman’s direct wishes? ”’ 

‘« Yes, when he steps out of his province. 
My dear Grace, you grew up in the days of 
curatolatry, but it wont do; men are falli- 
ble even when they preach in a surplice, and 
you may be thankful to me that you and Fan- 
ny are not both led along in a string in the 
train of Mr. Touchett’s devotees! ’’ 

‘*T wish I knew what was right to do,”’ 
said Grace, quietly ; and she remained wish- 
ing it after Rachel had said a great deal more; 
but the upshot of it was that one day, when 
Grace and Fanny were walking together on 
the esplanade, they met Mr. Touchett, and 
Grace said to him, ‘‘ We have been thinking 
it over, and we thought perhaps you would 
not wish us not to give any orders to Mrs. 
Kelland. I know she has behaved very ill ; 
but I don’t see how she is to get on, and she 
has this child on her hands.” 

**] know,” said Mr. Touchett, ** but really 
it was flagrant.” 

** Oh,” said Lady Temple, gently, ‘+ I dare 

. bay she didn’t mean it, and you could not be 
hard on a widow.” 
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‘¢ Well,”’ said Mr. Touchett, ‘* Miss Brown 
was very much put out, and—and—it is a 
great pity about the child; but I never 
thought myself that such strong measures 
would do any good.”’ 

‘¢ Then you will not object to her being em- 
ployed ?” 

‘*No, not at all. From a distance, it is 
not the same thing as close at home; it wont 
be an example.” 

‘‘ Thank you,”’ said Grace ; and ‘* I am so 
glad,”’ said Lady Temple ; and Mr. Touchett 
went on his way, lightened of his fear of 
having let his zealous coadjutors oppress 
the hard-working, and far more brightened 
by the sweet smile of requital, but all the 
time doubtful whether he had been weak. 
As to the victory, Rachel only laughed, and 
said, ‘‘ If it made Grace more comfortable, 
it was well, except for that acknowledgment 
of Mr. Touchett’s jurisdiction.” 

A few days after, Rachel made her appear- 
ance in Mackarel Lane, and announced her 
intention of consulting Ermine Williams un- 
der seal of secrecy. ‘I have an essay that I 
wish you to judge of before I send it to the 
Traveller.” 

‘* Indeed ! ’’ said Ermine, her color rising. 
‘« Would it not be better ”’— 

‘Oh, I know what you mean, but don’t 
scruple on that score. At my age, with a 
mother like mine, it is simply to avoid teas- 
ing and excitement that I am silent.” 

‘‘T was going to say that I was hardly a 
fair ’— 

‘* Because of your different opinions? But 
those go for nothing. You are a worthy an- 
tagonist, and enter into my views as my 
mother and sister cannot do, even while you 
oppose them.”’ 

‘* But I don’t think I ean help you, even 
if ?? 

‘*T don’t want help; I only want you to 
judge of the composition. In fact, I read it 
to a that I may hear it myself.”’ 

irmine resigned herself. 

** ¢ Curatolatry isa species 

‘© T beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* Curatolatry. Ah! I thought that would 
attract attention.” 

‘‘ But I am afraid the scholars would fall 
foul of it. ”’ 

“* Why, have not they just made Mariola- 
| try 2” 

‘Yes ; but they are very severe on hybrids 
between Latin and Greek.”’ 

‘‘ It is not worth while to boggle at trifles 
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when one has an expressive term,”’ said Ra- 
chel ; ** if it turns into English, that is all 
that is wanted.” 

** Would it not be rather a pity if it should 
turn into English? Might it not be hard to 
brand with a contemptuous name what does 
more good than harm ? ”” 

“That sickly mixture of flirtation and 
hero worship, with a religious daub as a salve 
to the conscience.’’ 

* Laugh it down, and what do you leave? 
In Miss Austen's time, silly girls ran to balls 
after militiamen; now, if they run to schouls 
and ebarities more for the curate’s sake than 
they quite know, is not the alternative bet- 
ter?”’ 

‘It is greater humbug,’ said Rachel. 
** But L knew you would not agree, at least 
beivrehand ; it is appreciation tiat | want.”? 

Never did Madame de Genlis make a clev- 
erer hit than in the reading of the Genius 
Phanor’s tragedy in the Palace of Trath. 
Comically absurd as the inconsistency is of 
transporting the decture of a Parisian acade- 
mician inty an enchanted palace, full of genii 
and fairies of the remotest pcssible connec- 
tion with the Arab jinn, the whule is re- 
deemed by the truth to nature of the svle 
dupe in the Palace of Truth being the author 
reading his own works. Ermine was think- 
ing of him all the time. She was under none 
of the constraint of Phanor’s auditors, though 
she carried a perpetual palace of truth about 
with her ; she would not have had either 
fears or compunctions in criticising, if she 
could. The paper was in the essay style, 
between argument and sarcasm, something 
alter the model of the Invalid’s Letters; but 
it was scarcely lightly touched enough, the 
irony was wormwvod, the gravity heavy and 
sententious, and where there was a just 
thought or happy hit, it seemed to travel in 
a ruad-wagon, and be lost in the rumbling 
of the wheels. Ermine did not restrain a 
swwile, half of amusement, half of relief, at 
the seli-antidote the paper contained; but 
the smile passed with the authoress asa trib- 
ute to her satire. 

** In this age,’’ she said, “‘ we must use 
those lighter weapons of wit, or no one will 
attend.”’ 

** Perhaps,” said Ermine, “if I approved 
your object, [ should tell you you don’t use 
them lightly.” 

** Ati! but [ know you don’t approve it. 
You are not lay woman enough to be impar- 
tial, and you belong to the age that was try- 
ing the experiment vf the hierarchy modified ; 
1 tw that which has found it will not do. 
But at least you understand my view ; 1 have 
made out my case.”’ 

** Yes, [ understand your view ; but ’’— 

‘You don’t sympathize. Of course not ; 





but when it receives its full weight from the 
rinter’s hands, you will see that it will tell. 
hat bit about the weak tea fumes I thought 
of afterwards, and I am afraid I did not read 
it well.” 

‘* remember it; but forgive me if I say 
first I think the whole is rather too—too 
lengthy to take.”’ 

‘*Oh, that is only because manuscript 
takes lung to read aloud. I counted the 
words, sv I can’t be mistaken; at least, I 
counted twenty lines, and multiplied ; and it 
is not 80 long as the Invalid’s last letter about 
systematic reading.” 

** And then comes my question again, Is 
good to come of it?” 

* That I can't expect you to see at this 
time ; but it is to be the beginning of a series, 
exposing the fallacies of woman's life as at 
present conducted ; and out of these I mean 
to point the way to more consistent, more in- 
dependent, better combined exertion. If I 
can make myself useful with my pen, it will 
compensate for the being de}arred from so 
many more obvious outlets. IT should like to 
have a8 much influence over people's minds 
as that Invalid fur instance, and by earnest 
effort I know I shall attain it.’’ 

** [—I"’—half-laughing and blushing, —* [ 
hope you will, for | know you would wish 
to use it for good; but, to speak plainly, I 
doubt about the success of this effurt, or—or 
if it ought to succeed.’’ 

‘* Yes, [ know you do,"’ said Rachel. ‘+ No 
one ever can judge of a manuscript. You 
have dune all [ wished you to do, and I value 
your sincerity. Of course I did not expect 
praise, since the more telling it is on the op- 
posite side, the less you could Jike it. I saw 
you appreciated it,”’ 

And Rachel departed, while Rose crept up 
to her aunt, asking, ‘* Aunt Ermine, why do 
you look so very funny? It was very tire- 
sume. Are not you glad it is over? ”’ 

“*T was thinking, Rose, what a difficult 
language plain English is sometimes.” 

** What, Miss Rachel's? I couldn’t un- 
derstand one bit of her long story, except 
that she did not like weak tea.’’ 

“Tt was my own that I meant,’’ said Er- 
mine. ‘But, Rose, always remember that 
a person who stands plain speaking from one 
like me has something very noble and gener- 
ous in her. Were you bere all the time, Ro- 
sic? I don’t wonder you were tired.” 

** No, Aunt Ermine, I went and told Vio- 
letta and Augustus a fairy tale out of my 
own head.”’ 

‘* Indeed ; and how did they like it?” 

*¢ Vivletta luoked at me all the time, and 
Augustus gave three winks; sv I think he 
liked it.’ 

‘+ Appreciated it! ’’ said Aunt Ermine. 
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WIRE-PULLING POLITICIANS. 


From The Spectator, 3 Sept. 
WIRE-PULLING POLITICIANS: MR. THUR- 
LOW WEED, 

Tere isa sharp controversy raging amongst 
the French savans on the question whether 
the vesicle produced by the fermentation of 
mouldy hay steeped in water gives birth to 
insect life by what is called ‘ spontaneous 
generation.” Tlowever this matter may be 
decided, one knows but too well by our own 
English experience how the ‘* vesicles "’ of 
party life produced by the fermentation of 
mouldy politics really do breed a new species 
of politicians,—the class, namely, which, in- 
stead of determining its polities by its own 
observations and convictions, is saturated by 
the stagnant party feelings in its neig‘bor- 
hood, — whose so-called ‘ principles ’’ are 
a mere intellectual fungus springing from 
decaying opinions and rank interests, and 
whose political activity is determined by all 
the earthy intrigues of electioneering cun- 
ning. Fortunately for us, this class of men, 
though of moment at an election, have no in- 
fluence whatever in creating or determining 
the general drift of political opinion. The 
politicians with genuine creeds of their own 
battle them out before the people; and the 
wire-pullers are forced to make use of party 
cries, better and more lucid in point of prin- 
ciple than they can in their own souls either 
respect or understand. Usually, at least, 
genuine conviction traces the outlines of po- 
litical struggles in this country, and the 
‘* spontaneously-generated ”’ politicians act 
only in subordination to those who more or 
legs think out their own convictions. In the 
Northern States of America, however, the sit- 
uation is somewhat different. With a prob- 
ably mueh larger proportion of independent 
thought amongst the voters, the politicians 
who come to the surface and at least appear 
to guide the combinations in that country are 
apt to he more com) letely destitute of guiding 
principles, more completely the spontaneous 
generation of those vesicles of decaying polit- 
ical matter called ** caucuses,’’ than even the 
wire-pullers of the elections in England. Mr. 
Coppock in England, was a mere manager of 
the lower agencies that affected the Liberal 
eleetions ; Mr. Thurlow Weed in America is 
also spokesman for his party, suggesting their 
policy as well as pulling the strings. It is 
this class of politicians that unfortunately get 
60 much influence in the press of the North 
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as to deceive us sometimes into the impression 
that the Northern people have not and never 
will grasp with any strength a single political 
principle,—that they are as willing to chaffer 
for a temporary compromise with their oppo- 
nents, by sucrendering the whole basis of their 
political thought, as they would be to gain 
the same end by paying down a few more mill- 
ions of dollars. For example, this great Re- 
publican wire-puller, Mr. Thurlow Weed,— 
approved by one of the most thinking and the 
most scrupulous of the Republican papers, 
—the New York Times,—declares his wish 
to see the Union restored on the basis of 
*¢ Mr. Crittenden’s resolution,’’ offered in 
1861. ‘To understand the full inanity and 
iniquity of this suggestion, let us recall to 
our readers what Mr. Crittenden’s resolution 
was: It proposed to Congress to resolve (1) 
that this war had been forced upon the coun- 
try by the Southern States ; but (2) that, for- 
getting all feeling of resentment, Cungress de- 
clares that ‘* this war is not waged upon our 
part with any purpose of overthrowing or in- 
terfering with the rights or established insti- 
tutions of these States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and to preserve the Union with all the dig- 
nity, equality, and rights of the several States 
unimpaired ; that as soon as these ohjects are 
accomplished, the war ought to cease; ’’ which 
means a guarantee of slavery to such States 
as will return to the Union,—and a fugitive 
slave Jaw as well. Referring to this resolu- 
tion after three years’ proof of its futility,— 
after the president’s promises and proclama- 
tions to the slaves have added to that futility 
a rich flavor of treachery,—-after the South, 
severely tried by all the horrors of war, has 
proved the tenacity with which it clings to 
the one institution for the extension of which 
it declared war, by a thousand horrible acts 
of cruelty to the negroes of the Northern 
armies, and a stern refusal to yield one atom 
itself in the great controversy ,—after all this, 
Mr. Thurlow Weed quietly goes back to the 
Crittenden resvlution as a proper basis of 
adurable peace. These are Mr. Thurlow 
Weed's words: ‘If Mr. Lineoln’s opponent 
be, in the unpatriotic sense of the term, a 
‘Peace Man,’ or of ‘ Copperhead’ proclivi- 
ties, IL shall zealously and heartily support 
Mr.:Lincoln. But if I can see a reasonable 
probability of electing a president who would 
prosecute the war for objects declared to the 
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world in the resolution offered by Mr. Crit- 
tenden and adopted by Congress, I should give 
my voice and vote for such a candidate,” on 
which the New York Times quietly remarks, 
‘We believe this to be substantially the po- 
sition of the great body of the Union men 
throughout the country,” to which we can 
only reply that, if it is 80, which we do not 
believe, the great body of Union men through- 
out the country seem to be destitute of both 
good sense and good faith,—two rather im- 
portant requisites for politics. It is not good 
faith, because to lend the authority of the 
North once more to Slavery—indeed, to re- 
store the repealed Fugitive Slave Law, for 
that also Mr. Crittenden’s resolution obvi- 
ously involves—would be a flagrant breach 
of the contract on the strength of which one 
hundred and fifty thousand negroes are al- 
ready fighting the battles not of the Northern 
States, but, as they suppose, as we believe, of 
freedom. 

But apart from the shame of such a trans- 
action, it is impossible to believe that even 
the crawling intelligence of a caucus wire- 
puller could put it forth seriously as a solu- 
tion of the greatest and most terrible civil 
war the world has ever seen. A Democrat 
may well be in his senses to hope for peace 
and separation,—or even for peace, separation, 
and a Federal bond in foreign politics only, 
between the South and North. Again, a Dem- 
ocrat may be in his senses who hopes to tempt 
the South back into union by servile conces- 
sions such as Mr. Jefferson Davis's organ, the 
Richmond Sentinel, has lately foreshadowed ; 
namely, the expulsion of New England from 
the Federation ; or the fusion of all the New 
England States into one, so as to give the 
slaveholders the upper hand again for an- 
other century ; or the offer of a constitutional 
veto to the Slave States on every president cho- 
sen by the whole people. Again, a Republi- 
can may be in his senses who hopes to sub- 
jugate the South, or to exterminate the one 
ground of dissension, the * peculiar institu- 
tion,’’ so effectually that there shall no lon- 
ger bea motive for secession and independence. 
But it is obvious that no person short of an 
imbecile could expect to tempt the South back 
into union by such a mere unguaranteed 
treachery as the formal return to the old the- 
ory of the constitution, without giving the 
South any substantial pledge either of its 
victory on the point of slavery, or, failing 
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that, of its complete future domination over 
the North. What Mr. Weed proposes is 
simply to get for a new president a Democrat 
who may command confidence in the South 
solely by his treachery to his own govern- 
ment, — without offering a single material 
guarantee even that he himself will continue 
to act on the policy suggested, still less that 
his successors will be willing to act thereupon. 
Mr. Weed believes that both North and South 
will be willing to leave the whole root of this 
tremendous struggle absolutely untouched ; 
to pollard the branches of this great tree of 
discord so as to leave it on/y a healthy trunk 
and root; to put back circumstances as far as 
he can into the position from which this might- 
iest of human civil wars took its rise, with 
this difference, however,—that the rivalries 
and passions of both parties have been fed into 
strength, that the North would be smarting 
under the scorn of the whole world for its in- 
famous treachery to the slaves, and its cow- 
ardly cringing to its opponent, and that 
the South would be smarting under the mock- 
ery of the world for having lost half its fighting 
population to gain no grain of security (even 
nominal security) which it had not, together 
with far greater resources at its back, before 
the war. If he should succeed in this very 
promising attempt to waste all this fearful 
bloodshed on the purchase of dishonor to one 
party and failure to both, Mr. Weed thinks 
they would agree for the future in reveren- 
cing the Constitution and loving the Union. 
That is not the true opinion held by any sane 
creature, least of all by a being, probably 
shrewd as well as sane, like Mr. Weed. If 
seriously meant, which is barely possible, it 
is not so much a political opinion as an in- 
voluntary intellectual secretion, by the great 
Republican wire-puller, of some of that stag- 
nant political ooze or slush which for the last 
four years has been accumulating in the hearts 
of mortified caucus politicians, prevented by 
the greatness of the crisis from wielding their 
old power as wire-pullers. The truth is, that 
the petty instinct of electioneering agents so 
predominates among the so-called politicians 
of America that they bait their hooks with 
mere suggestions meant to catch vacant, or 
silly, or evil minds, but not meant for any ul- 
terior purpose at all; exactly as an angler 
baits his hook with a worm, not with any in- 
tention of feeding fishes, but that some of them 
may bite the hook. Mr. Weed's weak, and 
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wirse than weak, return to the svothing Crit- 
tenden poultice as a remedy for a fatal gan- 
grene threatening to mortify, cannot be seri- 
ous; or, rather, it is serious in the way that 
@ mere canvasser’s politics are serious. He 
hopes, we suppose, that it may divide the 
Democrats, that it may widen the split be- 
tween the War Democrats and the Peace 
Democrats, that it may draw over some of 
the more wavering Democrats to the Repub- 
lican party. But he forgets—or perhaps he 
is scarcely capable of recognizing—that prop- 
ositions of this kind from men accounted as 
pillars in the Republican party degrade the 
whole tone of political thought, associate the 
party with the trickery of broken or mean- 
ingless promises, and incline the cool-headed 
farmer turning over such things in his mind 
to think that all parties are equally bad and 
equally stupid. Put an end to the war by 
the Crittenden resolution! Why, you might 
as well win back the Neapolitan throne for the 
Bourbons by promising a constitution, or rec- 
oncile Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton by agreeing 
to leave the question of the marriage undecid- 
ed. These people are smothered by the mud 
of their own making. What Dryden said of 
the small sectaries is far truer of these cau- 
cus politicians, whose only idea of tactics is 
to tamper with some party’s political hon- 
esty :— ‘ 
“Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of 
clay, 
So Pan S divisible are they 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings, 
‘Strike in the dark, offending but by chance,— 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance.’’ 

Mr. Thurlow Weed has, we sincerely be- 
lieve, miscalculated his public.—who know 
rather better than he does the wisdom of offer- 
ing a compromise that would deliberately ad- 
journ this mighty struggle to another year, and 
declare all that blood which has been poured 
out like water in the cause of freedom wasted 
to the last drop. 





From The Spe ctator. 


MEDITATIONS ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY.* 


M. Guizor calls his book ‘* meditations ; ”’ 
but it is not a meditativegpook. It is a book 
of some ability, and 4njparts of not a little 


* Meditations sur I’ Essence dela Religion Chretien- 
ne. By M, Guizot. Paris: Levy; London: Trub- 
Meditations on the Essence of Christianity 
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wisdom ; but the thought is of the abstract 
and selecting kind, rather than of that deep- 
er and more involuntary mood which acknowl- 
edges the sway of a transcendent interest,— 
and the wisdom, though now and then marked 
by sentences of profound insight, is usually 
politic to evade difficulties rather than po- 
tent to remove them. You see throughout 
the stamp of the eclectic school of philosophy 
in dealing with the truths of God’s revela- 
tion ; and its history is so manipulated and 
summarized as to keep out of sight indeed 
many difficulties, but at the same time to 
blanch the vivid coloring of the divine story, 
and simplify it intellectually at the cost of 
its most penetrating influences. We are al- 
ways inclined to distrust an ‘‘ essence ’’ of 
Christianity. That of which you can distil 
the intellectual essence must be human, not 
divine. It seems to us the necessary pecu- 
liarity of a true revelation that, being infi- 
nitely greater than our apprehensive power, 
the more we think and meditate upon it the 
farther we see it stretching away beyond our 
reach ; that from whatever side we approach 
it we gather new warnings against. the shal- 
lows of our own intellects ; that like a great* 
river it constantly deepens the channels of 
our receptive powerand while always the same 
is yet ever changing. M. Guizot would not, 
we think, deny this; but, what is much the 
same in effect, he formulates it in a way all . 
but equivalent to a denial. Leaving us to 
guess what he means by the ‘finite’? and 
the ‘ infinite,’’ he lays it down that science 
can only deal with the former (the finite) ,— 
in which he includes, however, apparently 
the moral laws of human nature,—and that 
all the latter (the infinite) is excluded from 
the sphere of knowledge and must belong to 
that of faith,—a distinction which no amount 
of study of the many philosophical forms in 
which it has been stated has ever yet enabled 
us even to apprehend :— 

‘* The finite world alone is within her [Hu- 
man Science's] reach,—the only world that 
she can fathom. It is only in the finite 
world that man’s mind can fully grasp the 
facts, observe them in all their extent, and 
under all their aspects, discriminate their 
relations and their laws (which constitute 
also a species of facts), and so verify the sys- 
tem to which they should be referred. This 
it is that makes what we term scientific pro- 


and on the Religious Questions of the Day. By 
M. Guizot. (Translated from the French under 
the superintendence of the Author.) Murray. 
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ceases and labor; and human sciences are the 
results, What need to mention that in speak- | 
ing of the finite world 1 do not mean to speak | 
of the material world alone? Moral facts | 
there also are, which fall under observation, 
and entcr into the domain of science. The 
study of man in his actual condition, whether 
considered as an individual or as forming a 
member of a nation, is also a scientific study, 
subject to the same method as that of the 
material world ; and it is its legitimate prov- 
ince also to detect in the actual order of this 
world the laws of those particular facts to 
which it addresses itself. But if the limits 
of the finite world are those of human science, 
they are not those of the human soul. Man 
contains in himself ideas and ambitious as- 
pirations extending far beyond and rising far 
above the finite world,—ideas of and aspi- 
rations towards the Infinite, the Ideal, the 
Perfect, the Immutable, the Eternal. These | 
ideas and aspirations are themselves realities 
admitted by the human mind ; but even in 
admitting them man’s mind comes to a halt, 
they give him a presentiment of, or to speak 
with more precision, a revelation of, an or- 
der of things different from the facts and laws 
of the finite world which lies under his ob- 
servation ; but whilst man has of this supe- 
erior order the instinct and the perspective, 
he can have of it no positive knowledge. It 
proceeds from the sublimity of his nature if 
he hasa glimpse of Infinity, —if he aspires to 
it; whereas it results from the infirmity of 
his actual condition if his positive knowledge 
is limited by the world in which he exists.”’ 


The last words are not strigtly translated. 
M. Guizot said,‘ C’est l’infirmité de sa con- 
dition actuelle que 8a science se renferme dans 
le monde fini ow il vit.”” Apparently it struck 
the translator that man, even according to M. 
Guizot’s own account, does not live ina finite 
or finished world, and he left out the quali- 
fying adjective to reduce the paradox of the 
seeming contradiction. Probably this seems 
rather an unimportant and abstract specimen 
of a book which discusses the ‘‘ essence of 
Christianity,’’ but it is really the key to the 
book’s principal defect. M. Guizot, like Mr. 
Mansel, wants to cut the difficult knots in the 
theory of revelation by claiming for miracle 
and revelation as a whole a world of their own, 
into which we are only able to enter by ‘ pre- 
sentiment ’’ or faith, and forbidding human 
science to inyade it as ‘* beyond the sphere of 
positive knowledge,’ and consequently he 
throughout warns us off any deep sounding of 
the contents of revelation. He tries to make 
us accept it as essential to our needs without 
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exercising our intellects upon it. He pre- 
pares us a neat little distilled essence of each 
of his ‘* principal ’’ Christian dogmas,—Cre- 
ation, Providence, Original Sin, then Incarna- 
tion, Redemption,—which he hopes will be 
free from some great difficulties, but into the 
nature of which he forbids us to enter deeply 
for the reasons above alleged. + For example, 
in speaking of the Incarnation he adheres 
steadily to general and abstract terms con- 
cerning Christ’s deity : ‘* It is a great source 
of error,” he apologizes, ‘* in the study of 
facts, not to know how to stop at their gen- 
eral and essential features, and losing sight 
of these to give prominence to partial and 
secondary features. On the subject of the 


divinity of Christ, that fundamental princi- 


ple of the Christian religion, the precise 
meaning and purport of such ‘and such a 
word may be disputed, such or such an ex- 
pression may be eliminated from any par- 
ticular gospel or epistle ; nevertheless, there 
will always remain infinitely more than suf- 
ficient evidence that those who believe to-day 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ believe simply 
what the apostles believed and said, and 
that the apostles only believed and said, now 
nearly nineteen centuries ago, what Jesus 
Christ himself told them.’’ And to this bare 
fact he wishes to limit our intellectual inves- 
tigation of the subject, adding, further on, 
how was the divine Incarnation accom- 
plished in man? Here, as in the union of 
soul and body,—as in the Creation,—mys- 
tery enters; but if the how escapes us, the 
fact does not the less exist. When the fact 
has taken the form of a dogma, theology has 
wished to explain it. In my mind it was 
mistaken ; it has obscured the fact in devel- 
oping and commenting on it. It is the fact 
itself of the Incarnation which- constitutes the 
Christian faith, and which rises above all 
definitions and all theological controversie-.’’ 
These words we might accept, but not what 
in M. Guizot’s hands and treatment they 
really mean. Ie means, as is obvious by his 
studious objection to anything more than the 
vagvest admission of some peculiar tie be- 
tween God and man in Christ, not only that 
we cannot comprehend and explain ‘ the 
how,”” but that we cannot even gain any 
light on the meaning of the fact itself. The 
infinite can only be delieved, not made the ob- 
ject of ‘* positive knowledge.’’ Human sci- 








ence keeps to the finite, and is therefore in a 
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wholly different world from that of the Incar- | 


nation. M. Guizot is anxious to keep the In- 
carnation as the root of Christianity, but not 
to dig at the root, not to meditate on it,— 
simply to accept it. He blames theology for 
meditating on it so much, under cover of 
charging it with exploring ‘the how” of 
questions too high for us. And so the whole 
book becomes somewhat frigid and abstract. 
Instead of bringing his full mind to revela- 
tion as an infinite reality to be explored, M. 
Guizot seems to us too intent on epitomizing 
God's proceedings in a popular form. He 
does not see that the whole drift of the Bible 
is one long protest against his division of life 
into ‘‘the finite’? — the object of science, 
and ‘* the infinite ’’—the object of faith. If 
revelation teaches us anything, it is that we 
can only understand the finite by the help of 
the infinite ;—that those ‘* moral laws ’’ which 
M. Guizot places amohgst ‘ the finite ’’ are 
nothing at all if they are not the manifesta- 
tion of God, and therefore we suppose infinite 
(for the word itself seems to us to have lit- 
tle or no meaning in relation to the phenom- 
ena of human nature proper, none of which 
are .in any sense finite, or indeed, strictly 
speaking, intelligible without direct refer- 
ence to the divine source whence buman na- 
ture is derived);—that the science of man 
could not exist without the revelation of God. 
This is the truth, as we believe, underlying 
all Christian teaching, of which M. Guizot, 
through his attempted divorce between the 
infinite and the finite, certainly loses sight. 
Indeed, he seems to us to clip down revelation 
in his résumes of doctrine, in order to sepa- 
rate as much as possible between its rovts, 
which he admits to be mysterious and infinite, 
and its results, from which he wishes as much 
as possible to clear away the difficulties, and 
for which he wishes to gain credence with 
ordinary human sense. 

And the same defect which seems to us to 
pervade the spiritual teaching of the book ex- 
tends itself to the history. The summary 
which M. Guizot gives us of the revelation 
of God to the Jews is meagre and abstract, 
with the exception of one or two short pas- 
sages of some power. It fails to notice the 
most living characteristic of that history,—the 
closer and closer approach of God to man in 
the minds of the prophets as it goes on. The 
history starts from the Absolute Will, the * I 
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begins with that vision of God which would 
generally be called the most free from human 
conceptions,—the most like ** the Absolute ’’ 
of the philosophers,—and gradually becomes 
saturated with visions of a human perfection, 
of a Messiah manifesting God on earth, of a 
*¢ man who should be a hiding-place from the 
tempest, and the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land,’ as it proceeds. M. Guizot 
misses this characteristic of the Hebrew bis- 
tory, and wisses it chiefly, we believe, be- 
cause he is so intent on keeping his imaginary 
‘+ limits of human science ”’ distinctly drawn. 
Perhaps the only passage in his book where 
he quite forgets them and becomes in cunse- 
quence deeper and richer in the tone of his 
thought, 18 in his beautiful comment on the 
distinction between Christian charity and 
that mere kindness of nature which does not 
draw from any infinite spring :— 


‘‘Jésus-Christ crucifié, c’est la charité de 
Dieu envers |cs hommes. Comment les hom- 
mes ne se devraient-ils pas entre eux ce que 
Dieu a fait pour eux, et & quel homme la 
charité ne serait-elle pas due? Otez la di- 
vinité et le sacrifice de Jésus-Christ ; le prix 
de l’fme humaine s‘abaisse, s’il est permis 
de parler ainsi; ce n’est plus de son salut, 
ni de l’exemple de son sauveur qu’il s’agit ; 
la charité n'est plus que Ja bonté humaine, 
beau et utile sentiment, mais limité dans sa 
force d’impulsion comme dans son efficacité 
car il vient de l’homme seul et il ne peut 
que soulager incompléetement des miseres 
inégalement distribuces. Ce n’est pas assez 
pour insrirer les longs efforts el les grands 
sacrifices ; cen’est pas assez pour que le 
désir de la guérison morale, comme du 
soulagement matériel des hommes, devi- 
enne cette sympathie inépuisable et cette 
passion infatigable qui sont vraiment la char- 
ité, et que, dans le cours de lhistoire du 
monde, la fui chrétienne seule a su_ inspirer.’ 


We quote in the French because the Eng- 
lish translation is here peculiarly bald and 
even inaccurate, and leives the impression of 
a second-rate Evangelical sermon instead of 
the deep personal conviction of the huthor. 

The translation generally is good ; but there 
are a few slips, some blunders, and many 
passages in which the English is raw and 
hasty. For example, in the above passage, 
‘‘Comment les hommes ne se devraient-18 
pas entre cux ce que Dieu a fait pour eux, 
et & quel homme la charité ne serait-elle pas 





’ Am that I Am,”’ in the time of Moses, i. e.,| should not feel themselves bound to act to- 


due? is translated, ‘*Impossible that men 
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wards each other as God has done to them: 
and towards what man is not charity a duty ?”’ 
where the translation of ‘‘serait’? by ‘‘is’’ 
destroys the nexus of the sentence and ob- 
literates the meaning of its latter clause,— 
which continues the inferential question 
grounded on the love which God has shown 
to us, instead of breaking suddenly into an 
abrupt and perfectly meaningless query. If 
the interrogative form is translated in the 
first half by ‘impossible that,’’—which is 
not, however, at all a good rendering,—the 
same form should be extended to its latter 
part. Another curious error, because it con- 
sists in inserting wantonly words which have 
no place in the French and no meaning in the 
English, is on p. 261 of the English edition : 
‘‘In the second series of these Meditations, 
when I treat the authenticity of the localities 
specified in the Holy Scriptures, I shall occu- 
py myself with this examination,”’—i. e., 
weighing the positive evidence for particular 
miracles. The French only says, ‘‘/’authen- 
ticite des livres saints,’’ nor do the intrusive 
words appear to have any meaning. The 
translation, however, is generally faithful, 
though we have noted several other errors, 
We shall expect more instruction from M. 
Guizot’s next part, on the historical authen- 
ticity of the different books of the Bible, 
than from this. It is probably a subject for 
which his habits of thought and study have 
better qualified him. 


From The Spectator. 
FRENCH NUNNERIES. 

Ir is not difficult to understand why the 
publication of ‘* La Religieuse ”’ has so pro- 
foundly irritated the Ultramontanes of France. 
The book is not in a literary sense very able, 
not so able, we think, as ‘‘ Le Maudit,” and 
is singularly deficient alike in incident and in 
analysis of character. As a story, indeed, it 
might be pronounced dull, very dull,—duller 
than it iv at all usual for any story written 
by a Frenchman to be. The force of the at- 
tack consistsin the fact that it is not libellous 
that the author, though French, and conse- 
quently addicted to what seems to English ears 
exaggeration of expression, has carefully re- 
frained from anything approaching to exag- 
geration of statement. The popular kind of 
attack once so general in England, and at this 








moment frequent in Italy, which represents 
the monastic life as utterly evil and dissolute, 
nunneries as harems, and slightly imbecile 
confessors as crafty and astute profligates, 
only makes the priests smile. The devout do 
not read such stories, the devotional do not 
believe them, and with ‘‘ the world ’’ the nat- 
ural recoil from such extravagances does the 
priests more good than the extravaganceg 
themselves do harm. The lad brought up to 
believe that a priest is neceasurily a scoun- 
drel is very apt, when he finds him an aver- 
age man, to think him a great deal more. 


People who inquire at all know that the sink- 
ing of a monastery in France, or even in Ger- | 


many, into the condition in which some Eng- 
lish monasteries were reported by the visitors 
to be, and which has been found to exist in 
some religious establishments in Italy, is ex- 
cessively improbable, and people are pretty 
sure to inquire a little before they embrace 
the religious life. The author of ‘* La Reli- 
gieuse ’’ is a much more dangerous adversary. 
He expressly repudiates all the grosser forms 
of libel, and gives but one horrible story of 
personal suffering, and though he severely 
censures the questions put in the confessional, 
still the subject to whom they are put is not 
innocent, and the attack is rather one upon 
the practice of confession itself, or on the ex- 
ercise of the priestly power by unmarried 
men, than on the monastic system. The 
charge so current among the prejudiced and 
the uneducated both in England and France, 
he declares to be an anachronism, a confusion 
between the results of a system in its infancy, 
as monasticism now is, and its decay as it was 
during the Middle Ages: “‘ Those who in the 
world invariably suspect libertinism in the 
connection between the clergy and the women 
in religious houses are strangely mistaken. 
Disorder in moral conduct is seldom to be 
met with in the early period of these estab- 
lishments. The hive is then forming it- 
self. The swarm is too much occupied by 
its new task for laxity to come and poison 
souls. History affirms that the religious or- 
ders are pure at their origin ; but it informs 
us that evil quickly penetrates into them. 
The contact of spirits in the long run is fatal, 
like the too great agglomeration of bodies ; 
it creates miasma, and decay soon commences. 
There comes a time when the spirit of reli- 
gion is completely displaced by a spirit of li- 
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centiousness difficult to describe. It is well 
known how far monastic decay had gone un- 
der the ancient regime; and it may be re- 
membered that when the convents were sup- 
pressed, fifty nuns of Fontevrault married fifty 
monks of their order. Such things are cer- 
tainly not seen nowadays. There are among 
nuns and monks doubtless vulgar natures, 
vocations of caprice or chance ; but propriety 
in manners is strictly observed.”’ He disbe- 
lieves, too, the stories of the violation of the 
secrecy of the confessional ,—stories which, if 
exceptionally true in some great cases, as in 
that of Maria Theresa, whose confession was 
shown her by Kaunitz in order to procure the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, are in general we 
believe utterly false, based upon a totally dif- 
ferent matter, thesubmission of difficult ‘*cases 
of conscience ’’ to the ultimate judge at Rome. 
The author of ‘* La Religieuse ’? makes even 
an evil priest, a coarsely bad Carmelite, in- 
capable of mentioning things heard in con- 
fession until he has received the penitent’s 
incautious, but still willing, consent. He even 
goes slightly out of his way to justify very 
cleverly the excessive repetition of ** services ’’ 
common to every convent, male and female, 
throughout the world: ‘* Our long offices, 
our prayers, become a habit. The days would 
not be tolerable if they were not thus divided 
between prayer and those exercises of the lips 
which ask nothing from the mind. The peo- 
ple of the world go to concerts. Our chants, 
our psalmody, notwithstanding the nasal tones 
imposed by the rules, form our concerts.’ 
Nor as regards postulants, at least, does he re- 
peat the common stories of coercion. Nuns, 
he evidently believes, will, where it is possi- 
ble, be restrained from quitting their profes- 
sions, and he makes one frightful statement 
as to the use which in such cases may be made 
of an accusation of lunacy ; but his heroine, 
Therese, wanders from convent to convent, 
"uses her property at her own discretion, and 
finally settles herself in Paris without any re- 
sistance, except by remonstrance, on the part 
of the priests. Even in the frightful story 
alluded to, that of a nun imprisoned as a 
lunatic in a secluded room and frequently 
whipped, the superior shrinks at once before 
the threat of the civil power and the scandal 
which an appeal to it would cause,—a scan- 
dal at least as great in France as in England. 
The attack is not of this coarse kind, not di- 
rected against the practices of the monastic 
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houses, but against monasticism itself, and 
the mystical piety upon which it is based, 
against an ideal which the writer shows to be 
as unattainable as it is inconsistent with the 
duties and pursuits of life. 

The idea which the priests, and above all 
the Jesuits, strive to spread abroad in France 
and Belgium is not so much that to immwure 
one’s self in a convent is virtue as that it leads 
to virtue. Starting from the cardinal idea at 
once of Catholicism and Calvinism,—that the 
first duty of man is, not ‘‘ love to God and 
his neighbor,”’ but the security of his own 
soul,—they endeavor to prove that the most 
certain road to security is the monastic life, 
the life which, while avoiding all external in- 
fluences, enables the soul to contemplate in 
peace itself and God, to meditate itself as it 
were into a closer and more intimate com- 
munion with Christ than is possible to one 
immersed in the duties and cares of earth. 
To people of the Teutonic stock, this habit of 
introversion is by nature so repugnant that 
the monastic life only tempts them when as- 
sociated with acts of mercy and beneficence, 
when the nun in fact leads a Uifé, though it 
is one of benevolence instead of care. The 
ideal of the English girls, who now and then 
fancy themselves ready for the renunciation 
of the world, is not the life of the Carmelite 
with her dirt and her self-communion, but 
of the cleanly and useful Sister of Mercy ,—of 
the one order which Protestants as well ‘as 
Catholics exempt from censure or criticism. 
It is not the career of the Trappist which 
Brother Ignatius thinks of, but of a Benedic- 
tine who studies and teaches and guides and 
cures, and who, if he rose to his ideal would 
be Christ in all but charity and cleanliness. 
The southern mind, however, as Gautama, 
the Buddhist teacher, knew, ages before 
Benedict, is strangely tempted by the idea of 
a life of contemplation, of passive but devoted 
piety in which the devotee abandons all other 
objects in order to raise his own nature near- 
er to that of his Creator, to purify himself 
of that tendency to evil which Catholicism 
and Buddhism alike hold to be inherent in all 
material things. The utter selfishness of 
this theory,—a selfishness just as great as if 
the ohject of seclusion were bodily health m- 
stead of spiritual good,—never affected the 
Buddhist, to whom, as to: other Asiatics, the 
duty of benevolence seemed an abstract no- 
tion, and the Catholic Church, by pleading 
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i.8 supernatural authority, has contrived to 
override the direct contradiction of the idea 
contained in Christ's summary of the law. 
The road therefore is open to the priests, but 
another step remains, It is necessary not 
only tu show that the life of contemplation is 
good, but that the convent is the right place 
tv lead it in, that the eonventual life produces 
results greater than could be obtained by a 
life pervaded by the spirit of devotion, but 
passed at home and occupied with home du- 
ties. The view of the nun, therefore, put for- 
ward by priests is not that of a person who 
has adopted a good career with the ordinary 
risks of all careers, but of a pure and holy 
being who has superseded earthly affection 
by a strong love for Christ, whose life apart 
alike from duty and from temptation is as 
serene as the church hopes will be the life of 
the next world, who is above all fears and 
passions and pettinesses, and who, if she 
does not live the life Christ led on earth, does 
lead one nearly approaching to that which the 
angels are presumed in all Christian mytholo- 
gies to enjoy in heaven,—a passive life without 
work, or suffering, or exertion of the intellect, 
save to praise the Deity, whose irradiating pres- 
ence is the equivalent of happiness and the 
substitute for self-denying exertion. It seems 
to Anglo-Saxons a terribly lazy life—their pet 
angel being Abdiel, who resisted temptation, 
their patron saint St. George who removed a 
sanitary nuisance—but to the southern mind, 
to the girl of France, or Italy, or Spain, the 
figure of the true nun, the bride of Christ, the 
being all white robes and love for God, seem 
indescribably glorious. The object of ‘ La 
Religieuse”’ is simply to show that it not glori- 
ous at all, thata nun is not a hypocrite, or an 
evil being, or a slave to some confessor, but 
only an ordinary woman devoted to a very 
dull and useless career, vain or humble as she 
would have been in the world, given to ambi- 
tion like any mistress of a sa/on, addicted in 
the absence of duties to intrigue for the ben- 
efit of the church, and, from passing her life 
amidst a limited circle, exceptionally liable 
to fits of malignant jealousy. Mademoiselle 
de St. Trelody or Montmorency does not com- 
mit murder ia a convent any more than at 
home, but she hates Sister A who outshines 
her, and loves Father B who is kind to her, 
and fights Sister C who wont obey quite read- 
ily enough, and courts Sister D who has wealth 





which might be useful, and traduces Sister E 
who voted against her in the election for ab- 
bess, just as she would at home. She may 
also be and-often is as good as she would be 
at home, unly the rules of the convent are 
not favorable to any form of goodness except 
the passive. Obedience is a great virtue, 
but obeying a sister tries the human temper 
rather more than obeying a husband ; van- 
ity is an evil, but ugly dress worries even 
conventual acquiescence ; love isa temptation, 
but then one can be as jealous for the liking 
of the saintly and honest director as for that 
of the last new guardsman. The life in fact 
leaves human nature very much where it was, 
with its objects modified, but its foibles and 
weaknesses just as much in the way of per- 
fection as ever. Is it worth while to give up 
for his all the associations of life, the duties 
one owes to parents, the hope of seeing chil- 
dren around one’s knees, the struggle and the 
excitement, the victories and the defeats 
which make the earth endurable, and bury 
one’s self alive by vows from which there is no 
release? For real though passive holiness, 
for a close though self-absorbed communiun 
with spiritual things, for release, if only by 
flight, from the causes of remorse, and™fur a 
quiet if useless seclusion, the southern mind 
will give up all. But not to obtain any of 
these things, to find that instead of quitting 
the great world for heaven we have only 
quitted it for a little one, to. be anxious still 
and for slighter sins, to be jealous still and 
of trivial rivalries, to be ambitious still and 
of the pettiest successes this is not a prospect 
which can tempt even the girl who has just 
been jilted ,and therefore retires from a ‘+ hate- 
ful’? world, far less the woman who really 
seeks to realize upon eatth the life she has 
been taught to believe universal in heaven. 
It is this which theauthor of ‘* La Religieuse "’ 
sets with a cruel realism before his readers, 
and for this, for stripping away the romance 


which surrounds the career in all continental ‘ 


Catholic minds, that he has been denounced 
as the enemy of the Christianity which he 
openly inculcates, and in which every page 
of his work shows that he really believes. 
The priests, we suspect, are in the right. If 
their influence in this direction is ever de- 
stroyed, it will not be by wild libuls like 
‘‘ Maria Monk,”’ but by the autobiography 
honestly told of a good and clear-sighted nun. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
ROBIN ADAIR. 

Ronert Apatr, the hero of the song, was 
well known in the London fashionable circles 
of the last century by the sobriquet of the 
‘ Fortunate Irishman ; ’* but his parentage 
and the exact place of his birth are unknown. 
He was brought up asa surgeon; but ‘ his 
detection in an early amour drove him precip- 
itately from Dublin,” to push his fortunes 
in England. Scarcely had he crossed the | 
Channel, when the chain of lucky events that | 
ultimately led him to fame and fortune, com- 
menced. 

Near Holyhead, perceiving a carriage over- 
turned, he ran to render assistance. ‘The sole 
occupant of this vehicle was a ‘ lady of fash- 
ion, well known in polite circles,’’ who re- 
ceived Adair’s attentions with thanks; and 
being lightly burt, and hearing that he was 
a surgeon, requested him to travel with her 
in her carriage to London. Qn their arrival 
in the metropolis, she presented him with a 
fee of one hundred guineas, and gave hima 
general invitation to her house. In after; 
life, Adair used to say that it was not so 
much the amount of this fee, but the time it 
was given, that was of service to him, as he 
was then almost destitute. But the invita- 
tion to her house was a still greater service ; 

. for there he met the person who decided his 
fate in life. This was Lady Caroline Keppel, 
daughter of the second Earl of Albemarle and 
of Lady Anne Lenox, daughter of the first 
Duke of Richmond. Forgetting her high | 
lineage, Lady Caroline, at the first sight of | 
the Irish surgeon, fell desperately in love with 
him ; and her emotions were so sudden and | 
80 vivlent as to attract the general attention 
of the company. 


Adair, perceiving his advantage, lost no | 


time in pursuing it, while the Albemarle and 
Richmond families were dismayed at the pros- 
pect of such a terrible mesalliance. Every 
ineans wes tried to induce the young lady to 
alter her mind, but without effect. Adair’s 
hiographer tells us that ‘‘ amusements, a long 
journey, an advantageous offer, and other com- 
mon modes of shaking off what was considered 
by the family as an improper match, were 
already tried, but in vain; the health of Lady 
Caroline was evidently impaired, and the fam- 


ily at last confessed, with a good sense that’ 


reflects honor on their understandings as well 
as their hearts, that it was possible to prevent 
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but never to dissolve, an attachment ; and that ° 
marriage was the honorable, and indeed the 
only, alternative that could secure her happi- 
ness and life.’ 

When Tady Caroline was. taken by her 
friends from London to Bath, that she might 
be separated from her lover, she wrote, it is 
said, the song of ‘* Robin Adair,’’ and set it 
to a plaintive Irish tune that she had heard 
him sing. Whether written by Lady Caro- 
:line or not, the song is simply expressive of 
her feelings at the time, and as it complete- 
‘ly corroborates the circumstances just related, 
which were the town-talk of the period, 
| though now little more than family traditiwn, 
there can be no doubt that they were the ori- 
gin of the song, the words of which, as orig 
inally written, are the following :— 

“ROBIN ADAIR. 
-** Wuat’s this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near; 
He whom I wish to see, 
Wish for to hear. 
Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a heaven on earth? 
Oh! they’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair! 
** What made the assembly shine ? 
Robin Adair ! 
What made the hall so fine? 
Robin was there ! 
What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 


Oh! it was parting with ° 

Robin Adair ! 
*¢ But now thou art far from me, 

Robin Adair! 
But now [ never see 
| Robin Adair ! 

Yet he I love so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell; 
Oh! can I ne‘er forget 
Robin Adair! ’” 
Immediately after his marriage with Lady 

Caroline, Adair was appointed Inspector Gen- 
eral of Military Hospitals, and subsequently, 
becoming a favorite of George ILI., he was 
made Surgeon General, King’s Sergeant 
Surgeon, and Surgeon of Chelsea Hospital. 
Very fortunate men have seldom many 
friends ; but Adair, by declining a baronetcy 
that wae offered to him by the king for sur- 
gical attendance on the Duke of Gloucester, 
actually acquired considerable popularity 
before his death, which took place when he 
was nearly fourscore years of age, in 1790. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year 


ADAIR. 








, there are verses ‘‘On the Death of Robert 
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Adair, Esq., late Surgeon General, by J.; thor of * Waverley.”” Hereceived his early ed- 
Crane, M. D.,’’ who, it is to be hoped, was a | ucation at the Manse of Ruthwell, in Dum- 


much better physician than a poet. 

Lady Caroline Adair’s married life was 
short but happy. She died of consumption, 
after giving birth to three children, one of 
themason. On her death-bed she requested 
Adair to wear mourning for her as long as 
he lived ; which he scrupulously did, save on 
the king’s and queen’s birthdays, when his 
duty to his sovereign required him to appear 
at court in full dress. If this injunction 
respecting mourning were to prevent Adair 
marrying again, it had the desired effect ; he 
did not marry a second time, though he had 
many offers. 

But I am trenching on the scandalous 
chronicles of the last century, and must 
stop. Suffice it to say, Adair seems to have 
been a universal favorite among both women 
and men; even Popé Garganelli conceived 
a strong friendship for him when he visited 
Rome. Adair’s only son by Lady Keppel 
served his country with distinction asa diplo- 
matist, and died in 1855, aged ninety-two 
years, then being the Right'Honorable Sir 
Robert Adair, G. C. B., the last surviving 
political and private friend of his distin- 
guished relative, Charles James Fox. His 
memory, though not generally known, has 
been also enshrined in a popular piece of 
poetry ; for, being expressly educated for the 
diplomatic service at the University of Got- 
tingen, Canning satirized him in ‘*The Ro- 
vers’? as Rogero, the unfortunate student 
lover of ‘‘Sweet Matilda Pottingen.”’ 

WitiaM PINKERTON. 
PROFESSOR, FERRIER. 

Tue Scottish academical world has recently 
lost one of its ornaments by the death of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, of St. Andrews, whose life, 
literary and otherwise, is thus summed up 
in a late number of the Reader; James F. 
Ferrier, L.L.D., Oxon, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, N. B., son of John 
Ferrier, Writer to the Signet, and Margaret 
Wilson, sister of ‘* Christopher North,’”’ was 
born at Edinburgh in 1808. His grandfather 
was colleague to Sir Walter Scott as Clerk of 
the Court of Session ; and his aunt was Miss 
Ferrier, author of the novels ‘* Marriage,’’ 
Destiny,” ete., which, for a time, divided 
the attention of the world with those of the au- 
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fresshire, from Dr. Henry Duncan, the origi- 
nator of savimgs-banks, and author of * The 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons,”’ and then 
at Greenwich, under Dr. Burney. 

He commenced his university career at Ed- 
inburgh, and was there brought under the pow- 
erful influence of his uncle, Professor Wil- 
son, then holding the chair which had been 
heid by Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown, 
and ‘* wielded at will ” the spirits of his stu- 
dents. In the rhetoric class, too, he proved 
his talents by a prize-poem, of which great 
things were spoken at the time. From Ed- 
inburgh he passed to Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where, in 1832, he graduated B. A. In 
the same year he was called to the Scottish 
bar. He never cared much for eminence in 
that profession, but devoted himself with as- 
siduity to literary pursuits: He became one 
of the brilliant writers on the staff of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and furnished some of its 
finest papers in many departments of litera- 
ture. Ina sojourn on the Continent he be- 
came conversant with the philosophy of Ger- 
many and France, and enamored with the 
studies which were presented to an active 
mind by the characteristic speculations of 
these countries. Of his more memorable 
papers in Blackwood, we may note, as spe- 
cially worthy of perusal by metapbysical 
readers, a series on ‘* The Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness,’’ articles on ‘ Mill’s Logic,” 
‘* Berkeleyanism,’’ Reid’s ‘+ Theory of Per- 
ception,”’ and a critique on Bailey’s ‘* Theory 
of Vision.” He also passed in review the 
chief works of Goethe and Schilier—in con- 
sideration of which Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton dedicated his translations from German 
to him. . 

He also exposed, in an able but sarcastic 
paper, the extensive and almost wholesale use 
made by Coleridge of the writings of Schell- 
ing. In 1842 he was chosen, by the Fac- 
ulty of Advocates, Professor of Universal 
History in the University, in immediate suc- 
cession to George Skene, who had obtained 
the office on the transfer of Sir William Ham- 
ilton to the Chair of Logic. Shortly after- 
ward he married his cousin, the daughter of 
Professor John Wilson. In 1845 the Sena- 
tus Academicus of St. Andrews appointed 
him Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, in succession to George 
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Cook, D.D., who had followed Dr. Chalmers 
in that office. Here he labored with zeal, elo- 
quence, and learning in impressing the taste 
for philosophizing on his students and in ex- 
citing their interest in the history of thought. 
On the resignation of his father-in-law, in 
1852, Professor Ferrier became a candidate 
for the vacant Moral Philosophy chair in Ed- 
inburgh. The appointment then lay in the 
hands of the members of the town council ; 
and they preferred another. This rejection 
put him on his mettle, and he produced, in 
1854, his singularly acute, resolute, and orig- 
inal work, entitled ‘+ Institutes of Metaphys- 
ics: the Theory of Knowing and Being.” 

Two years afterward the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton left a vacancy in the Logic 
Chair of Edinburgh University, and Professor 
Ferrier becamea candidate. The contest was 
very fierce. A goodly number of able men 
were candidates ; but the heat of the compe- 
tition lay between Ferrier and the present 
holder of the chair, Professor Fraser, who 
obtained the majority of votes. The keen- 
ness with which that contest was carried on 
—political and ecclesiastical feeling to a con- 
siderable extent mingling with it—is still re- 
membered. Ferrier’s attack upon his antag- 
onists, and his defence of himself after his 
failure, in his pamphlet entitled ‘ Scottish 
Philosophy, the Old and the New,” though 
exceedingly able, were injudicious. They 
showed too much of the wounded spirit. 
In 1859 the Senatus of St. Andrews elected 
him Assessor. He was also Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts. In 1862 he was chosen Exam- 
iner in Logic by the council of the London 
University. His courses of lectures at St. 
Andrews were singularly well arranged and 
exhaustive. He had but recently added to 
his former prelections a ‘ History of Philo- 
sophical Opinions ’’ of great interest. With 
much of the gayety of Professor Wilson, he 
combined a great deal of the philosophic 
learning of Sir William Hamilton, He died 
after a severe though not long illness, on the 
11th of June. 





From The N.Y. Evening Post. 
THE FREEDMEN’S SONGS. 
The Original Negro Minstrelsy of the War. 
Tue war has brought into publicity a new 
and quaint species of literature, heretofore 
almost wholly unknown. We have now a 
curious collection of genuine negro songs, 
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composed, set to music, and sung by the ne- 
gro himself. In their plaintive and mourn- 
ful sweetness, their invariable spirit of devo- 
tion, and their wild and irregular melody, 
they are improvements upon those composed 
for our white ‘‘ negro minstrels.”? The lat- 
ter no doubt surpass these originals in mean- 
ing and in wit ; but it will be noticed that the 
most popular of the so-called negro melo- 
dies are thus popular because they possess 
some of the peculiar characteristics of those 
that correspondents and educated Northern 
men, penetrating to the dwelling of the South- 
ern negroes, within the last two years, have 
noted for the amusement of loyal readers. 
Whittier caught the spirit, and tried to infuse 
it into his own composition in his song of 
the Negro Boatman, at Port Royal, beauti- 
fully prefacing it :— 
‘¢ For dear the bondsman holds his gifts 
' Of music and of song, 
The gold that kindly nature sifts 
Among his sands of wrong.’’ 

There was a great deal of cheerful music 
in the song, ‘‘ The Kingdom Coming,’’ which 
a little while ago was sung throughout the 
land :— 

‘* Say, darkeys, have you seen de master ~ 

With de muffstach on his face, 
Go long de road some time dis morning, 
Like he gwine to leave dis place. 
He seen a smoke way up de ribber, 
Where de Linkum gunboats lay; 
He took his hat and lef berry sudden, 
And I spec he ran away. 
De darkeys laugh ‘he! he!’ 
De darkeys laugh ‘ho ! ho!’ 
It must be now de kingdom coming 
An’ de year of jubilo-o.” 

Here is one of the grandest sounding hymns 
sung at Port Royal. A congregation of three 
hundred men and womenat the Baptist Church 
on St. Helena Island often join in it with the 
greatest enthusiasm :— 

** Little children, sitting on the tree of life, 

To hear when Jordan roll; 
Oh, roll, Jordan, roll ; roll, Jordan roll; 


We march, the angel march ; oh, march the an- 
gel march; 
Oh, my soul is rising heavenward, to hear when 
Jordan roll. 
Oh, my brother, sitting on the tree of life, 
To hear when Jordan roll, ete. 
Sister Mary, sitting on the tree of life, 
To hear when Jordan roll, etc.’? 


Here is another often sung :— 


“I no weary yet, 
Oh, I no weary yet: 
Lord, I hab a witness in my heart, 
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I no weary yet, 
L wo weary yet. 
T hab a hebben to maintain, 
| no weary yer, 
1 uo weary yet; 
What dat shine upon my track, 
Luo weary yet; 
De bands of faith are on my soul 
1 ne weary yet; 
Olid Satan toss a ball at me, 
L no weary yet; 
He tot de ball woud hit my soul, 
[ uo weary yet; 
De ball to hell and [ to hebben, 
I no weary yet.”’ 
When any member of the congregation be- 
jeeomes agitated with a desire for religion, the 
following. or something like it, 18 joined in 
hy all present ; supposing the persun now to 
be Sister Sarah :— 
* Sister Sarah, do you want to get religion ? 
Sister Sarah, Uo you want to get religion? 
Go down in de lonesome valley, 
Gu down in de lonesome valley ; 
Sister Mary got de letter, 
Sister Martha read de letter, 
To meet my Jesus dere. 
Go down in de lonesome valley, 
‘Yo mect my Jesus dere.”’ 
Here 18 a snatch of another hymn :— 
*¢ Qh, Lord o’ Israel, 
Sanctify my soul ! 
Oh, Lord o” Israel, / 
Sanctify my soul ! 
Sinner o’ man, you better begin, 
De gates’ll be shut, an’ you can’t come in ; 
Oh, Lord o’ Israel, 
. Sanctify my soul! ’’ 
Sometimes the hymn breaks forth in this 
strain :— 
** De Lord am coming, yah, yah, 
To take me right along home, ah, yah ; 
I feels his handlin’, yah, yah, 
To pull this chile along, ah, yah, 
Den, yah, oh, yah, yab, 
Glory come along; , 
Don’t you see the chariot comin’, 
Yah, oh, yh, yah. 
Why look right over yonder, 
Yah, yah, \ 
Aud don’t you ’gim to wonder, 
Oh, yah. 
For while you sinners here are musin’, 
Ise gwine to Father Abram’s bosom; 
Uh, yah, 
Den yah, oh, yah, yah, ete.” 
And even sull more joyously, thus :— 
** The Lord am in his chariot car, 
Glory, ballelujah! 
He’s come from a distance very far, 
Glory, hallelujah! 
So jump aboard, and to glory let us glide, 
While we help to swell the chorus as we ride, 
Glory, hallelujah! *’ 
The children in the freedmen’s schools 
have a hymn which runs through many ver- 
ses, Commencing :— 





‘*T’ll follow in Jesus’ ways, 
No man can hinder me ! 
I’ll do what Jesus says, 
No man can hinder me! ”’ 

A person writing from New Orleans says 
the following, with many variations, is a fa- 
vorite at the meetings of the contrabands in 
that vicinity :— 

**If you want tomake old Satan run, 

Uh, jes git out de gospel gun : 
Oh, play on de golden harp ! 
I went down to de gates ob hell, 
An’ dere I bid um all farewell, 
: Oh, play on de golden harp! 
**T look my face down to de groun’, 
I ask de Lord to turn me roun’, 
Oh, play on de golden harp ! 
I turn my face up tu de sky, 
Lask de Lord to kick me high, 
Oh, play on de golden harp !”’ 

It is only necessary to examine the songs 
sung habitually by the negroes to see the fal- 
iacy of the argument so olten used that the 


{negroes are uniformly happy, unthinking, 


light-hearted, and contented in the condition 
of slavery. Through a majority of their mel- 
odies there breathes a mournful spirit,—a 
moan of crushed hopes and weary experi- 
ences,—a wail of longings out of the depths 
of the soul, not utterly silertced by despair. 
Here is a wild burst :— 
**Qh! dar’ll be mournin’, mournin’, mournin’, 

Oh! dar’ll be mournin’, 
De judgment-seat of Christ ! 
} Poreole slave dar’, Jesus tell— 
{ Massa didn’t use he well; 

Christ send massa down to hell— 

De judgment-seat of Christ !’’ 

Here is a weary song, with the inevitable 
and undying faith in the justice which is al- 
ways expressed :— 

** Oh we'll join the forty thousand by and by 
So we will ! so we will ! 
We'll join de forty thousand upon de golden shore, 
And our sorrows will be gone for evermore, more, 
more. 





So they will! 
My way is dark and cloudy, 

So it is! so it is ! 
My way is dark and cloudy, 

All de day! ”? 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh possesses a 
peculiar fascination for the negro mind ; why 
it is 8o it is not hard to guess. A song hay- 
ing reference to it was brought North, ver- 
sified, and set to music. The following is the 
first verse :— 

** The Lord by Moses to Pharaoh said, 

Oh, let nry people go! 
If not, [ll smite your first-born dead, 
Then let my people go : 
Oh, go down, Moses, 
Away down to Egypt’s land, 
And tell King Pharaoh 
To let my people go.’’ 
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